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| Remains of Winchcombe Abbey, Gloucester- 
q shire. 


last, some _in- 
formation is 
forthcoming with 
respect to the 
position and the 
form of the great 
Benedictine 
Abbey of Winch- 
combe. Founded 
early in the ninth 
: century by 
Kenulph, King of Mercia, it took rank at an 
early period with the most important founda- 
tions of the district. It was here, on the day 
‘of the dedication, that the kingly founder 
Teleased Eadbert, King of Kent, whom he 
had taken prisoner, before the high altar. 
‘The narrative, rendered by William of 
‘Malmesbury and other old chroniclers, 
relates many details of the imposing cere- 
mony of dedication, and indicates that the 
‘establishment erected at this early period 
/was one of considerable importance. 
_ Nor does it appear ever to have been less 
$0, except, indeed, it may be, during the 
Danish troubles. The story of the murder 
‘Of the little son of King Kenulph, the 
Sainted Kenelm, at the instigation of his 
sister, Quendrida, and the discovery of his 
remains, with their translation to the Abbey 
at Winchcombe, has been told again’ and 
again, and it need not be related here, 
except to say that far from decreasing the 
importance of the Abbey, the possession of 
the relics of the murdered saint added con- 
siderably to its revenues and its fortunes. A 
great fire is recorded to have happened in 
‘1151, which appears to have destroyed the 
‘Monastery, and it may have suffered again 
when the town was burnt in the time of 
Henry II. However, the buildings must 
have recovered from these disasters, for we 
find that the church was one of the numerous 
ecclesiastical buildings in the district which 
were consecrated in the year 1239, probably 
On account of the injunctions of the Synod 
held in London in 1237, when it was enacted 
that all churches not previously consecrated 
should undergo that rite within two years. 
This points to the completion of the church 
atan earlier period. The Abbot of Winch- 
combe was summoned to Parliament in 1265, 
and it has always had a place in the 
list of mitred abbeys. The monastic 
buildings were fortified by licence 47th of 
Edward ITI. (A.D. 1374), and Leland records 
that, at a later period, Richard Kyderminster 


(A.D. 1488) enclosed the Abbey towards the 
town with a main stone wall ex guadrato 
saxo. The importance of the Abbey is 
shown by its income at the Dissolution, when 
it amounted to 759/. 11s. 9d. per annum, a 
sum equal to over nine thousand pounds of 
modern currency. 

The history of the Abbey ceases at the 
Dissolution. No writer of a date later than 
that event makes mention of any remains of 
the buildings, all of which appear to have 
been swept away soon after the departure of 
their inmates. Attracted to the site by the 
importance of the establishment, Browne 
Willis paid a visit, in 1714, purposely to see 
if any remains could be traced. He found 
none of the great church of the monastery, 
but found the very site of the buildings 
levelled and turned into arable ground, and 
it was impossible then to form any conjecture 
where they stood. He learned from tradition 
that they had been on the east side of the 
present parish church, and that the main 
tower of the Abbey was large and fine. He 
found some mean offices at some distance 
from the church, where the Abbot’s plough- 
man was Said to have lived, and he records 
that no one could give him the least descrip- 
tion of any part of the Abbey, or that any 
more buildings were remembered as standing 
within living memory. 

A visitor to Winchcombe will find the 
town to be built almost entirely of limestone, 
grey with age. The houses, mostly of small 
size, nestle together in one of the valleys of 
the Cotswold Hills, and are grouped around 
the straggling High-street and the Town 
Hall. A fine church of late fifteenth-century 
work, with a bold tower at the west end, 
rises at the west end of the town, and close 
to it, on the opposite side of the roadway, is 
a charming gabled house, said to have been 
erected by Inigo Jones, who has the credit, 
by the way, of the erection of several 
buildings in these parts. To the east of the 
church a walled enclosure of garden and 
orchard is marked on the large scale Ordnance 
map as the site of King Kenulph’s Palace. 
It rises about Io ft. above the level of the 
roadway at itsextremeeast end. Inthe rear 
to the north, at some distance from the High- 
street, are two or three modernized houses, 
in which a few remains of old work may be 
apparent to an attentive investigator. These 
are still called the Abbey, and immediately 
adjoining them the site is marked on the 
Ordnance map as that of the lost Abbey. 
But the area here and all around is garden, 
orchard, and meadow. Adjoining, a pretty 





+ little Elizabethan doorway still stands to 
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mark the site of a good mansion, removed 
early in this century. A few really ancient 
houses remain in the town, among them 
being an old inn which is said to have been 
used by pilgrims to the Abbey. These 
complete the objects of interest in the quiet 
and secluded little town, far removed from 
railways and the busy traffic of men. This 
is the present state of what was once the 
capital of the Kingdom of Mercia, the chief 
town of the county of Winchcombe (for it 
gave name to such), and which was once a 
walled town of importance and _ strength. 
Indeed, it may be doubted if any travellers 
would be attracted fo it but for the famous 
Sudeley Castle, whose towers are visible 
again and again among the distant trees. 

Duriug the past year the old Cartulary of 
Winchcombe Abbey was investigated by 
the Rev. David Royce with a view to 
publication, followed before its close by 
the actual issue of the first of two volumes to 
be dedicated to the subject. Mrs. Dent, of 
Sudeley Castle, took a great deal of interest 
in this work, and it occurred to her that the 
second volume would be more complete if 
there could be added to it some record of the 
form of the Abbey buildings, if it were at all 
possible to obtain any information of them. 
She accordingly resolved to carry out a long- 
cherished idea of having some excavations 
made, to see if spade and pick-axe could 
throw any light upon the subject. Mr. 
Loftus Brock, F.S.A., being then engaged 
upon some building works for Mrs. Dent at 
Sudeiey Castle, very gladly volunteered to 
superintend the contemplated works, and, 
accordingly, they were placed. under his 
direction. Before anything could be done 
the actual site of the Abbey had to be found, 
and towards this there was no fragment 
of ruin visible above ground, although 
here and there slight irregularities and in- 
equalities of surface were apparent. Mr. 
Brock first directed his attention to the exist- 
ing houses, where he had noticed traces of 
ancient work many _ years _ previously. 
His survey revealed the fact that 
beneath a mass of modern work there 
was a good deal that was ancient, and 
the roofs proved to be of good fifteenth- 
century work, now cut up into various rooms 
or obliterated, but once extending continu- 
ously from end to end. To the north and 
in the rear of these buildings is a pond, 
known to have been once much larger in 
extent, which was no doubt originally the 
fish-pond of the Abbey. 

Here, then, -were some data to work 
upon. The existing buildings, which ap- 
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peared to be adjuncts only of the Abbey, 
were likely to be adjacent to the usual 
arrangement of Chapter- house, dormi- 
tories, cloisters, and church, rather than for 
all the latter to be separated from them by 
the fish-pond, and to be placed on the oppo- 
site side of the latter, where, by the way, the 
site was hardly large enough. Acting upon 
the idea, therefore, that the arrangement was 
that of a monastery with the usual buildings 
on the north side rather than on the south, 
the most probable position for a large church 
appeared to be to the south of the houses, 
on the vacant land between them and the 
High-street. The position was accordingly 
laid down on the Ordnance map, and on this 
being determined upon, a tentative trench 
was dug across the ground on the’ corre- 
sponding spot. It at once revealed a mass 
of buried walling at each end. The work- 
men were then set to trace the contour of 
the walls, and while one mass proved to 
be a detached pier, the other was found 
to be a massive wall running east and west. 
All hands were set to work to clear it until 
the course was stopped by the boundary of 
the property being reached, the site being 
divided into strips belonging to various 
owners. However, leave to extend the excava- 
tions was, in the sequel, given to Mrs. Dent, 
and the excavations were extended at both 
ends until finally stopped at the east by the 
boundary of Mr. Geo. Smith's kitchen garden 
being reached, and it was impossible to 
prolong the search in this direction. 

The wall proved to be the south aisle wall 
of the Abbey church, and the pier was one 
of the nave arcade, dividing it from the aisle. 
A cross trench was then dug northwards, 
which laid the north wall open to observa- 
tion, and this was cleared until the west front 
was reached at one eend, and the north 
transept at the other. Trenches were then 
dug to the north and to the south of the nave 
and aisles, but with indifferent success, for 


while evidences of buildings were apparent | 


all over the site, in the way of enormous 
quantities of mortar and plaster from 
demolished walls, with here and there 
a piece of worked stone or _ broken 
moulding, yet no portions of foundations 
were met with. Nothing whatever was 
found of the south transept except a small 
piece of walling at its junction on the west 
side with the south aisle of the nave. It soon 
became apparent that the walling wherever 
met with was too rough to have been visible 
above ground, although it extends into the 
earth for 5 ft. or 6 ft. where it is undisturbed ; 
and it was at length forced upon the notice 
of the explorers that all above the original 
floor-level had been demolished. This was 
proved by the discovery of a few paving 
stones in their original position, in one spot 
adjoining the north wall of the north aisle, 
where a short length of walling was actually 
found, about 9 in. high, above the paving, 
the inner face being of fair work. This small 
portion is, in fact, the whole of the masonry 
that was found to be above the floor-line of the 
interior of the church. At the west end, the 
southern return of a mass of walling which 
was afterwards met with, revealed two 
courses of wrought masonry in position, one 
of them being part of a chamfered plinth of 
fourteenth-century work, which had formed 
portion of the exterior of a large turret. It 
had a well-defined return mitre, showing the 
projection of the turret from the face of the 
south wall. These solitary fragments are all 
that remain of the great Abbey church above 
its original level—all the rest has been care- 
fully and systematically demolished. 

After the process of removal, the mass of 
plaster already referred to must have been 
levelled over the entire area, burying the 
foundations, which being of rough walling’ 
and not of squared stone, do not appear to 
have been worth entire removal, although in 
places even this was done—notably, as has 
been mentioned, on the lines of the south 
transept and on the site of the monastic 
buildings. The present: ground level is 
about 18 in. above the original pavement of 
the nave. The earth is only a few inches in | 


thickness, in which a large number of fruit 
trees have precarious root, the remainder 
being formed of the broken mortar and débris 
of the demolished buildings. The site of 
the chancel and all to the east of the nave! 
has fared still worse ; for since these portions 
would have been raised by steps to some 
higher level than the nave, it follows that 
the present ground level must be beneath 
that of the original floor line. With 
results so disappointing as these, the 
explorers turned their attention to the 
tracing of the rough foundations, where they 
could be met with, and accordingly they were 
followed wherever they were reached. By 
this means, three out of four masses of 
masonry were laid bare, which were found 
to be those of a large central tower, at the 
junction of the nave and the transepts. It 
must have been at least 40 ft. square, and it 
was, doubtless, the tower, the tradition of the 
existence of which had been mentioned to 
Browne Willis. The foundations of the 
north transept were met with in a very 
mutilated condition, but their great depth 
had prevented their entire removal. They 
are of very massive description. A building 
was found to have once joined on to them on 
the north, doubtless the Chapter House. 
Search was made for the foundations of the 
cloister wall, but although several cross 
trenches were cut, no walling was met with. 
Indeed, a few feeble pieces of walling, 80 ft. 
away from the north side of, the nave, was 
all that the excavations revealed of buildings 
on this side of the nave. ' The west front 
was cleared from end to end, and it was 
found that there had been two turrets or small 
towers projecting beyond the walling of the 
front. These measured 15 ft. and 22 ft. 
respectively on their west faces, the larger of 
the two being on the south side, the pro- 
jection being 2 ft. 4 in., and the width of the 
front between them being 33 ft. 6 in., the 
entire width from north to south being 
70 ft. 6in. Traces of Decorated mouldings 
and of window tracery pointed to the west 
front having been of fourteenth -century 
work, with, most probably, a large central 
window. The front came within 208 ft. of 
the east end of the parish church, the axes 
of the two buildings being somewhat 
different ; and the appearance of the two 
large churches nearly in line one with 
another, must have been remarkable. The 
foundations of a wall were met with running 
obliquely towards the present entrance to 
the two “Abbey Houses,” which is close to 
the end of the parish churchyard, as if to 
confirm the passing notice in the “Land 
Boc,” that the entrance to the monastery was 
to the east of the parish church. On the 
south side of the south aisle, however, some 
projecting pieces of walling and a gap in the 
aisle wall led to the belief that a south porch, 
as at Gloucester Cathedral, had once existed 
there. Its position would have been con- 
venient for easy access from the High-street 
close at hand. This would have been 
divided from the entrance to the monastery 
by the oblique wall. A great many frag- 
ments of zigzag ornament were found among 
the rubbish, which indicated a date, for 
whatever may have stood there, of about the 
middle of the twelfth century. The position 
of the church being obviously so close to the 
modern High-street, the extension of its axis 
to the east pointed to the rising ground, 
where the level is about to ft. higher than 
that of High-street itself. 

Much expectation was raised in the minds 
of the explorers that here would be found 
some important traces of the east end, and 
perhaps a projecting Lady Chapel, as at the 
Abbey Church of Evesham, and elsewhere 
in the locality. The site here is bounded 
by an old thoroughfare called Chapel-lane, 
approximately at right-angles to High-street, 
along which the enclosing wall of the monas- 
tery appears to have extended. This 
portion belongs to Mrs. Newman, whose 
house, on the opposite side of High-street. 
is probably on the site of the Palace of King 
Kenulph, which is known to have been at 





Winchcombe. Here a mass of ancient 
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walling existed until early in the present 
century, when it was removed. Leave was 
obtained from Mrs. Newman for excavations 
to be made, and a trench in the axis of the 
Abbey Church was set out, with others at right- 
angles, and exploration was begun by a bod 
of workmen. Much disappointment followed, 
While the western parts of the site are of a 
gravelly subsoil, here it had been sand. Ajj 
the sand had been removed to a great depth, 
with whatever buildings. had stood in the 
way, and the whole of the sand-pit had then 
béen used as a convenient shoot for some of 
the mass of plaster and mortar which could 
not be readily spread over the: site. The 
trenches were carried down to a great depth, 
but nothing was revealed except. the rubbish 
removed from elsewhere, with a few pieces 
of encaustic tile. , 

Since it was impossible to extend. the 
trenches eastward from the site of the 
central tower to Mrs. Newman's ground, 
owing to the intervening strip of kitchen 
garden tenanted by Mr. Geo. Smith, the 
excavations were brought close up to the 
boundary of the latter on the west, and the 
foundations of a long length of walling were 


traced quite up to the limit, and were found. 


to go beyond it. They mark the south aisle 
of the Presbytery. With this work the exca- 
vations ceased, leaving the north-east pier of 
the central tower unexcavated, beneath the 
soil of the kitchen garden. 

Only the foundations of a single pier 
dividing the nave from the aisles, and traces 
of another, were met with. But the archi- 
tectural evidences showed by some fallen 
stonework that the piers were huge circular 
pillars, of Norman date, similar to those 
existing at Tewkesbury and Gloucester, and 
formerly at Pershore, all Benedictine churches 
in the same neighbourhood. It may be taken 
as evidence of the existence of a local style in 
the middle of the twelfth century. An arch 
stone or two were also found, having a bold 
roll-moulding on the face. The Presbytery 
appears to have been in the same Norman 
style, since a similarly moulded arch stone 
was found on its site. 

Traces of reconstruction were visible in 
several places, and in the north-west angle of 
aisle and transept, one-half of a trefoil- 
headed lancet was found built up in rough 
masonry as old material. To the west of 
this relic, a piece of walling was found 
formed of Roman mortar, of bright red 
pounded brick, evidently brought from else- 
where, and indicating pretty clearly whence 
some of the material was obtained by the 
builders of the Abbey, many Roman build- 
ings having existed in early times in the 
district. 

Close to the north-west angle a small 
opening was found in what was apparently 
the oldest part of the masonry. It appeared 
to be a doorway of a smaller building—pro- 
bably of the Saxon west front of the original 
church. The belief was strengthened by 
finding an interment a good deal to the 
west of it, apparently of a person of import- 
ance. The skeleton, which lay east and 
west, was set around with rough upright 
slabs of stone in very primitive fashion, and 
the blackness of the earth all around led to 
the belief that the interment, although after- 
wards enclosed within the north aisle of the 
extended Norman nave, had once been in an 
open cemetery. The tomb had, in the four- 
teenth century, been enclosed with panelling, 
erected above the level of the pavement, as 
an altar tomb, portions of the moulded work 
having been found. Its position is close to 
the small portion of the original paving, 
which still remains, and which is reddened 
by the action of some great fire—probably 
that of 1151. A stone coffin was foun 
in a broken condition to the east of the 
south aisle pier, and a fragment of another 
was met with outside the south wall 
the Presbytery. A great many portions © 
encaustic tiles were found scattered 
over the site, together with a few 
whole ones. There are also a few plain 
tiles, red, green, and yellow, laid diagon ys 
in their original position at the west ©0% 
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although the face of the wall adjoining them 
had been removed. There may be a few 
more in position still remaining in the portions 
of the nave not laid open by the excavations. 
All the tiles found and the various archi- 
tectural evidences have been removed for 
safe preservation to Sudeley Castle. The 
tiles date from the thirteenth century to the 
sixteenth, and are very diversified in their 
atterns. Although many examples have 
been observed in the various churches of the 
locality, none of the patterns now found 
appear to agree exactly with them. By Mr. 
Loftus Brock’s consent, reproductions of 
some of the sketches of the patterns are 
given. Fully thirty different patterns have 
been observed. 

The dimensions of the Abbey appear to 
have been smaller than those of the other 
Benedictine foundations of the neighbour- 
hood. The width of the naveand aisles was 
57 ft. 4in., the length of the nave, 116 ft. 8 in. 
The total probable length of the north 
transept was 38 ft., with a width of about 
30 ft. The total extreme length of nave and 
Presbytery was probably about 28oft., making 
allowance for the fact that the east end was 
not met with. 

These dimensions may be compared with 


_ the Norman naves of other great churches in 


the locality which follow. They are obtained 
by scale from various published plans of 
sufficient accuracy for the purpose. 

Great Malvern Abbey 


SNEED. ‘seicahts cua phtows 68 ft. wide by 8s ft. long. 
‘Hereford Cathedral...... 72 _,, by 144 ,, 
Tewkesbury Abbey 

Church ....... OO Stree ee eee by 160 _,, 
Evesham Abbey Church 76 __,, by 122 ,, 
Gloucester Cathedral ,.. 81 __s,, by 180 __se,, 


The smaller size of Winchcombe in 
comparison with the other minsters of the 
district is apparent from the above figures. 
The circular pillars of the nave were about 
5 ft. in diameter, while those of Evesham 
are 5 ft.6in.; Tewkesbury, 6 ft. 4 in. ; and 
Gloucester, 8 ft. 

While the axis of the parish church is due 
east and west on the large-scale Ordnance 
map, that of the Abbey church is inclined 
16: deg. north of east. The whole of the 
excavations, we understand, have now been 
filled up, and the site restored to its original 
appearance. 

The thanks of antiquaries are due to Mrs, 
Dent for her expenditure of money in having 
the excavations undertaken, and to the 
various tenants and owners of the ground 
for allowing their lawns, orchards, and 
gardens to be turned into a wilderness of 
siege-work trenches during the time of the 
operations. 


$<. 
MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


Baca MONG our illustrations this week is 
eA‘ a drawing of the exterior of the 
proposed new music school at 
bidieies) Marlborough College, and this 
publication of the design for one of the new 
buildings at Marlborough furnishes an 
appropriate opportunity for noticing the 
recently-published history of the College.* 
With the general features of the founda- 
tion and progress of Marlborough College 
we are not concerned, but there are some 
points of special interest in this book to 
be noted. The town of Marlborough was 
at one time a chief town of Wiltshire; 
like many another in that and adjoining 
counties the railways left it high and dry. 
In Medizeval times it was of some importance 
as a Royal residence, a considerable castle 
eing in existence. In the reign of 
Edward III. “it was still a fortress of some 
importance,” but in the fifteenth century it 
fell into decay and ceased to be of any value 
as a fortified building, though part of it con- 
tinued to be used as a residence. In the 
time of Henry VIII. the property came 
into the possession of the Seymours, and 
after the end of the Civil War, in which 
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Marlborough suffered not a little, the 
Seymours of the time occupied themselves 
with rebuilding the house. But “ about the 
end of the seventeenth. century this was 
rebuilt by the representative of the Seymours, 
now once more Duke of Somerset, the castle 
site had not passed to the Bruces with the 
Savernake Estates.” The authors of this 
work quote from ‘“ The Diary of Celia 
Fiennes,” who in the reign of William and 
Mary rode through England. She speaks 
of it as “a great rambling building, but 
now most pulled down and newly build- 
ing, they were painting it, good appartments 
for what is done but none furnished, and its 
but one wing, and is built with drawing 
dineing roomes and bed chambers with 
closets and dressing-roomes and two stair- 
cases and some roomes above which is to 
have another such wing on the other side 
and joyn’d with a greate hall.” This was the 
house which, on the death of the last 
Duke of Somerset became the property of 
the Northumberland family, and was almost 
immediately turned into an inn. ‘ We lay 
at the Castle Inn at Marlborough” wrote 
Lady Vere in October 1751, ‘‘on Wednesday 
night, and could not help moaning over it 
as it was an ancient habitation of the 
Seymours. Lord Northumberland has let 
it for twenty-one years. It has been opened 
about a fortnight, and it is overflowing with 
company continually.” Placed on an im- 
portant western road, it soon became quite a 
famous inn, but in 1842 the Great Western 
Railway reached Swindon, just as the lease of 
the inn was running out. No one appeared 
likely to continue so large a house as an inn. 
‘At this juncture a committee was looking 
for some convenient place to establish a 
cheap school for the sons of clergymen, and 
found it in the Castle Inn,” and after various 
internal and structural alterations, in August, 
1843, it was opened as a public school, two 
hundred boys flocking to the old halls of the 
Seymours. Such was the beginning of a 
school amongst the most important of our 
day; castle, mansion, wayside inn, and 
public school succeed each other, the latter 
expanding in size and gradually spreading 
its buildings beyond the original site. 

No site, indeed, could have been better 
chosen; the situation on the side of the 
downs was eminently healthy; the old 
Queen Anne house formed an admirable 
nucleus for further buildings, and thus it 
came about that by the year 1848 an 
additional house had been erected, and also 
a chapel, the architect of which was Mr. 
Blore. This chapel cost between six and 
seven thousand pounds, and was being con- 
tinually improved at considerable cost, until 
it was found to be too small for the size of 
the school. It was pulled down and the 
new chapel was opened in 1886. This build- 
ing, from the designs of Messrs. Bodley & 
Garner, is well known, either from personal 
inspection or from drawings, to many of our 
readers; it holds a conspicuous place in the 
noteworthy buildings of recent years. But 
a moral which attaches to it is that if the 
original chapel had been so built as to be 
capable either of enlargement or of holding 
a larger number of persons, much money 
would have been saved. For the original 
cost of the first chapel, in truth a com- 
paratively modern building, was largely 
thrown away. We have, in following out 
the building of the two chapels, ad- 
vanced somewhat out of order of time. 
A building of considerable importance, 
the Bradley Hall or Bradleian, as a memorial 
of Dean Bradley, a former headmaster, was 
erected in 1873; it contains many excellent 
casts from the antique, so that whilst boys 
in the higher forms are studying Greek 
literature, they are able to form some 
acquaintance with Greek art at a time when 
the mind is most open to impression. It is 
too much the fashion in public schools to 
treat the Greek language as a purely gram- 
matical medium, and the full value of an 
education in the Greek language is ‘incom- 
plete without a knowledge both of the 
history and its art. 





In 1883, a block of new buildings, contain- 
ing among other things a natural history 
museum, was added to the school, so that 
since 1843 the old mansion of the Seymours 
has become but one block among several. 
It forms one end of what may be considered 
in a sense an irregular quandrangle, of 
which the gates and porters lodge on 
the Bath-road form in a sense one side. 
Another noticeable feature has been the 
building of masters’ houses at a distance 
in considerable numbers, so that quite a 
group of dwelling houses in good taste and 
well planned is to be seen on what not many 
years ago was but the bleak edge of a great 
Wiltshire down. Another point of interest 
and importance is that the history of Marl- 
borough College shows the value of good 
Sanitation. Before 1870 outbreaks of scarlet 
fever and scarlatina were frequent: in that 
year one of the worst occurred. ‘‘ Meanwhile . 
the authorities set to work in earnest to 
prevent such a calamity for the future. The 
drains were of course overhauled. Ventilators 
were added to dormitories and class-rooms,” 
and the numbers sleeping in the dormitories 
were reduced. The yearly outbreaks then 
ceased and the sanitation of the school was 
regarded as_ satisfactory by competent 
authorities. Hence we see that evenon a 
healthy site disease will prevail if sanitary 
conditions are imperfect. Can we be 
astonished, then, that if in a healthy place, 
where boys were well clothed and well fed, 
sanitary defects allowed a disease such as 
scarlet fever to appear frequently, it is con- 
stantly presentin portionsof townsand villages 
where all the conditions are so much more 
favourable for its growth? Indeed we may 
fairly cite the history of Marlborough College 
as an example that the true defence against 
many diseases is good sanitation. But not 
only must there be good sanitation to begin 
with; constant supervision is necessary, and 
it is one of the most common fallacies that 
if a dwelling-house has been supplied with a 
proper system of drainage it can be left to take 
care of itself. Perhaps the moral we have 
drawn from the sanitary improvements of 
Marlborough in 1870 is the most valuable 
lesson to be learned from this book ; but the 
extraordinary and successful growth of the 
school, the gradual aggregation of notice- 
able buildings around the original mansion 
of the Seymours, the previous history of the 
site, the fluctuations in the town of Marl- 
borough itself during centuries of time, give 
to the history of the school and town an un- 
common interest. For we are able to follow 
by its means historical and social changes in 
a limited area, which put before us with 
singular vividness the facts which in the 
aggregate make up the materials of history. 


—_ “a | 
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NOTES. 


m)}HE Mayor of Sheffield and his 
sai colleagues have abandoned, for 
the present, their endeavour to 
1 =| bring about a settlement of the 
coal dispute ; being convinced that “it would 
be unwise to make any further suggestions 
at present.” With no acceptable suggestion 
forthcoming from any other source, with the 
masters offering no further concession, and 
the men,:as at first, resolutely declining to 
offer or accept any concession whatever 
involving the surrender of any fraction of 
their 40 per cent. advance, the question still 
seems far from settlement. The public are 
still perplexed by the widely-differing state- 
ments as to the actual amount of the “living 
wage,” and the nature of the necessity which 
constrains employers to risk being considered 
hard-hearted by insisting on a reduction. 
Some of the latter have now, with a natural 
reluctance to let everyone into their business, 
published the results of their trading for the 
half-year preceding the lock-out; proving 
that they were working their collieries at 
an actual loss. Nor, as we have previously 
pointed out, are their statements disproved 
or weakened by the fact that kind- 
heartedness or a natural inclination to 
make hay while the sun shines, has led 
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to the re-opening of certain pits at the old 
rate of wages. By the way, it is fortunate 
for the coal-owners who have thus cut adrift 
from their Federation, that they are not 
members of a Trades Union, or their position 
would be very unenviable— not to say 
perilous—and the terms applied to them 
would certainly be very unparliamentary. Of 
course, nothing of this happens, but if a 
section of the miners make an effort to cut 
adrift from their Federation, they have to be 
protected by a strong force of police. So 
much for the different results following the 
carrying out of an independent policy — 
without presuming to offer any opinion as 
to the policy itself. Bishop Ryle sorrowfully 
confesses that he does not know enough of 
the merits of the matter to be able to make 
any move in the way of peace-making, and 
until the conflicting evidence which is con- 
‘stantly being produced is sifted by an 
impartial tribunal, we must shake our heads 
with the good bishop, sympathise with the 
thousands of innocent sufferers, and “ wish 


for the day.” 
Py already is known to many of our 
readers, scarlet fever has broken out 
among the boys at Christ’s Hospital, and the 
school has been temporarily broken up. At 
the meeting of the City Commission of 
Sewers on Tuesday last the Medical Officer 
of Health for the City of London stated, as 
reported in the press, that “the sanitary 
condition of Christ’s Hospital rendered it 
absolutely impossible for its further con- 
tinuance for residential purposes.” And he 
added “he had been somewhat shocked at 
the present condition of things.” We have 
over and over again stated our opinion that 
the large public schools should be periodi- 
cally inspected by competent sanitary 
experts, so that the sanitary state of such 
institutions may be kept upto the mark. Of 
all places in the world a school of young 
persons is the most likely one in which 
epidemics such as scarlet fever may break 
out, and it has been demonstrated that the 
way to check and prevent such an outbreak 
is by the buildings being in a thoroughly 
sanitary condition. The outbreak at Christ’s 
Hospital appears to show that in saying that 
there should be a periodical inspection by 
a sanitary expert of the public schools we 
did not go far enough, and that the time has 
arrived when such inspection should be 
made compulsory by law, and that it should 
be made by an expert appointed by the Local 
Government Board, towhom the report should 
be sent, and the Local Government Board 
should have power to oblige the authorities 
of the school to do any work or take any 
steps which may be considered necessary, in 
order to put a school in an efficient sanitary 
state. That one of the great schools of 
England should be condemned as unfit for 
residential purposes is ample evidence that 
the governing bodies of these institutions 
must no longer be left without control in 
these matters. But it raises a further 
question—namely, whether the large public 
schools should not forthwith be examined 
by a commission of experts, with a view to 
ascertaining their actual sanitary condition. 
There is no reason to suppose that: Christ's 
Hospital is the only school which is in a bad 
or indifferent sanitary state. 








E regret to hear so bad an account of 
the state of Norwich Cathedral as 
was given at the meeting held last week at 
the Norwich Guildhall to consider how funds 
could be obtained for the reparation of the 
building. It appears that the Cathedral in 
places is not even weatherproof, and that 
many of the windows are so decayed that 
they must be entirely renewed—the tracery 
and mullions we presume. The following 
extract from the Dean’s speech will give an 
idea of the unfortunate condition to which 
some parts of the building have been 
reduced :— 


**In the next place the reparation of the eastern 








half of the Jesus Chapel ought to be taken in hand 
atonce. He grieved to say that all over the build- 
ing the parapets were loose. In some places the 
parapets and the copings were gone, and the weather 
was getting into the building. ‘There was one part 
of the wall which was bulged. The asphalte channel 
which should carry the rain into the drains was 
gone. On the south side the parapets were of brick, 
covered over with cement. In the south aisle one 
bay was in a decayed state, and needed restoration. 
Next he came to the bay nearest the organ in the 
choir on the south side. Four hundred years ago 
that bay contained an organ. To insert the organ 
six beautiful Norman columns were cut away with 
their abacus and capitals. The organ was burned. 
After the fire the new organ was placed in its present 
position. Then the question presented itself, What 
was to be done with the bay from which the six 
columns had been removed, together with the 
abacus. Instead of repairing these columns or 
replacing them with stone, they were replaced by 
six columns of plaster. So was the beautiful billett 
moulding, and when the men were removing the 
ochre some of the billett wood fell down on the 
organ screen. He came now to another point. On 
the south side of the choir triforium there were three 
windows decayed beyond repair. The walls under 
the windows were of rubble, and the mortar that 
held in the pebbles was dead. ‘The stones were 
falling, and only that week he had had an applica- 
tion from the architect to cover over the office sky- 
light with wire-netting, lest persons employed in the 
office should be injured by the falling stones. The 
lead on the roof was in a shocking state; it was 
dinted by stones falling upon it. Wherever the lead 
was defective water gained access to the building.” 


To repair the existing defects in a thorough 
manner 5,000/. will be required, a serious 
sum at a time when country landowners are 
so impoverished. We hope it will be 
obtained; Norwich is too interesting a 
cathedral to be allowed to fall into decay ; 
though we sincerely hope that the work done 
will be confined to necessary repair, and that 
no drastic “restoration” will be attempted. 
From this point of view perhaps the difficulty 
of raising money may be a blessing in 
disguise ; it will compel the restorers to con- 
fine themselves to what is practically neces- 
sary to render the cathedral safe, intact and 
seemly in appearance, instead of translating 
it into a modern church. 





E have only space to note one or two 
points of special interest in Pro- 

fessor Percy Gardner's opening lecture on 
Greek sculpture at University College. In 
discussing the early works of Pheidias, and 
especially the Athene, known as the Pro- 
machos, Professor Gardner stated what was 
probably new to most of his hearers—z.e., 
that one of the Christian fathers saw and 
described a statue in the forum of Constanti- 
nople which was very likely the actual 
work by Pheidias. It had been brought there 
during the Frankish conquest of Greece; the 
figure is described as wearing the zgis and 
crested helmet, but as extending the right 
hand as though in supplication. This, of 
course, is manifestly impossible if the statue 
were the Promachos, but the hand holding 
the spear may have been noted and, if the spear 
had broken away, wrongly interpreted. In 
dealing with the later work of Phetdias, the 
lecturer gave some interesting details as to 
chryselenhantine technique. A framework 
of wood was first set up, and on this the clay 
was modelled to the required form. When 
fairly dry it was cut off in sections, and these 
sections exactly reproduced in the more 
costly and less malleable material. A 
German artist has attempted in modern times 
to renew this technique. The experiment is 
an interesting one, but the lecturer held it to 
be an artistic failure as applied to portraiture. 
Veins were left running through the figure, 
and through these oil, or some other liquid, 
was poured to prevent shrinking. Oil was 
used for the Parthenos at Athens, water for 
the Zeus at Olympia, while the Asklepios at 
Epidaurus needed no additional moistening, 
as it stood over a well. Professor Gardner in- 
sisted strongly—and now-a-days when hand- 
books and histories of art are freely multi- 
plied most opportunely—on the necessity of 
studying two things, the original monuments 
left us in museums, and the original literary 
sources as gathered together in Overbeck’s 
 Schrift-quellen.” Only by the study of 





these—not by the absorbing of second-hang 
opinions—could a sound knowledge of the 
subject be attained. 





HE Highways Committee of the 
London County Council, have, as we 
announced last week, caused photographs 
to be taken of a number of the obstructions 
which will shortly have been removed under 
powers of their London Streets (Removal of 
Gates) Act, 1893. The photographs are to 
serve, in the Council’s own words, “ag a 
memento of Old London.” Since the gates 
and the posts and bars are not, in them. 
selves, objects of any particular beauty or 
interest (though their existence is, of course, 
a point to be remembered in the municipal 
history. of the town), we imagine that the 
Council wish to show a future generation 
what kind of hindrances to traffic their 
forefathers lived with for many years. The 
question has two sides. In the residential 
portions of, for instance, the Bedford, 
Portland, or Grosvenor estates, houses have 
been commonly taken for the sake of the 
amenities to be enjoyed from a partial 
suppression of passing traffic. In the 
case of professional men, together with 
those who, like painters, and many 
architects, pursue their callings in their 
own homes, we can quite sympathise 
with the opposition the Council have thus 
evoked. Onthe other hand, the saving of 
time and directness of route that will be 
gained in commercial neighbourhoods are . 
too obvious to be disputed. As touching 
the photographs, the Council have even yet 
a wide field left before them. In their 
schemes for street improvement the late 
Metropolitan Board of Works sentenced to 
death many a building whereof, so far as we 
are aware, they preserved no authentic 
picture, however merited. Perhaps, in the 
great and perfected by-and-bye, photographs | 
of, say, the Cobden Statue in Camden Town, 
the late Mr. Birch’s Temple-bar Memorial, 
the Trafalgar-square Fountains, York-stairs 
Water-gate as it now stands in a hole of the 
Embankment-garden, or Lambeth Bridge, 
will be scanned with pitying amazement. 





E hear that the Berlin Common 
Council, which has a repute for the 
excellent management of its public works by 
contract system, has been disagreeably 
surprised by the proposition of Herr 
Borgmann, on behalf of the Labour members, 
requesting them to act as their own builders, 
or make certain conditions as to hours and 
wages when employing contractors. The 
proposal, which was based on some of the 
London County Council experiments, was 
received with ridicule and contempt as being 
entirely irrational and contrary to the 
interests of both employers, masters, and 
men, The local Press is of the same opinion 
as the majority of the Common Council, and 
condemns the proposed form of prohibiting 


free labour. 
ie is a rare occurrence to hear of 
the contractor, for a work having a 
memorial monument, however important his. 
share may have been in the actual realisation 
of a gigantic scheme. The Swiss, however, 
have lately put up a monument at Chéne- 
Bourg in memory of M. Louis Favre, the 
contractor of the St. Gothard Tunnel Works. 








HE contract for a railway tunnel under 
the Simplon Pass has been signed by 

the directors of the Jura-Simplon Railroad 
on the one side, and Messrs. Brandt, Brandau, 
& Co., of Hamburg, on the other. The cost 
of the tunnel will be 69,500,000 francs (oF 
about 2,780,000/.), 47,000,000 francs of which 
are for the piercing of the single-line tunnel, 
which has to be completed first before the 
widening for the second line is taken m 
hand. ‘The tunnel is to be ready in five and 
a half years, the fine for every twenty-four 
hours’ delay being 200/. The contractors 
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will have to deposit securities to the amount 
of 40,000/. on starting the works. As the 
works advance, this sum will be gradually 
raised to 200,000/., so that there may be an 
ample guarantee fund in case of unpunctu- 


ality. 
E have received from the Department 
of Science and Art the revised condi- 
tions in regard to grants for drawing in 
“ eyening continuation schools” in England, 





Wales, and Scotland. A model syllabus or |. 


course for drawing is appended to the docu- 
ment, with the note that masters are not 
restricted to it. It provides, among other 
things, that the materials used may be lead 
encil, chalk, and water colours, but that the 
fatter should not be attempted until some 
mastery in drawing with the pencil and chalk 
has been attained, which is a wholesome 
suggestion; also that practice in drawing 
with compasses, scales, rulers, &c., should 
be concurrent with freehand drawing. The 
course of instruction is divided into five 
sections of progressive nature, commencing 
with freehand drawing in outline from 
flat examples, and ending (Section E) 
with freehand drawing in light and 
shade with brush and colours. We regret 
to see that in Section C there is a repetition 
of a constantly recurring popular error about 
the meaning of “architectural mouldings.” 
The work of this section includes “ Freehand 
drawing in outline from casts of architectural 
mouldings.” It is obvious that this does not 
mean mouldings in the proper architectural 
sense of term, as mouldings, unless treated 
in section, do not present any scope for 
outline drawing; what is meant is evidently 
casts or mouldings of architectural orna- 
ment, but no architect would understand the 
sentence in that way; it is a mistake that is 
constantly made by outsiders, and even by 
young architectural students, and it is a pity 
that the Department should have repeated 
and confirmed it. 





HE acquisition of the Lewisham Hilly 
Fields as an open space is at length 
fairly assured. In response to the London 
County Council the Corporation agreed, at 
their meeting on the 19th instant, to sell for 
2,000/. so much of the total area of 45 acres 
as appertains to the Bridge House Estates ; 
and the County Council have ratified the 
purchase of 41 acres. ‘Towards the entire 
purchase-moneys, 43,000/, the trustees of 
the City of London Parochial Charities give 
1,500/, London County Council 22,000/,, 
Greenwich Board of Works 7,000/., Kyrle 
Society 1,000/., Lewisham Parochial Chari- 
ties 1,000/.,, Goldsmiths’ Company 500/., 
other City companies, 545/., and the Duke of 
Westminster 3007. The land occupies an 
elevated site near Deptford, and will prove a 
signal boon to the inhabitants of some 
densely populated and poor districts in 
South-east London. The Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association recently opened to the 
public the churchyard of St. Olave’s, Silver- 
street, E.C., and Goldsmith’s-square, Hackney- 
road, Thelatter ground, being near Shoreditch 
station, was secured at a total cost of 4,500/., 
towards which Mr. A. J. Scott, the Associa- 
tion, the Shoreditch Vestry, and the London 
County Council (in addition to their loan of 
2,000/.) contributed. St. Olave’s churchyard 
is at the west end of Silver-street, and lies 
higher than the roadway, which, in 1865, at 
the Vestry’s request, was widened by setting 
back the dwarf-wall and rails (erected by 
oe subscription in 1797) a distance of 8 it. 
he church was destroyed by the Great Fire, 
and was not re-built. Nearly opposite is 
Falcon-square Chapel, which was built in 
1842, after the designs of J. Tarring, architect 
(‘the Gilbert Scott of the Dissenters”); see 
the Builder of Jan. 8, 1876, and Dr. James 
Bennett's’*‘ History of the Church in Silver- 
Street, London.” At No. 24, an old house in 
the street, is the Parish Clerks’ Hall; on the 
front of No. 27 is a stone which seems to 
have escaped notice, bearing the Broderers’ 


three lions passant, two broaches saltire-wise 
between as many trundles (07), but without 
the shield paly of six argent and sable, 





U NTIL the setting up of the memorial 

which was unveiled last Saturday, no 
inscription or monument had marked the 
burial in Lasswade Churchyard of Drummond 
of Hawthornden. The present church was 
built about 120 yearsago. Professor Masson, 
in his Life of the poet (1873), writes :— 


‘‘In a portion of the well-kept churchyard .. . 
there is the fragmentary outline of the smaller old 
church. . . . Drummond's own aisle, abutting from 
one part of the ruined wall, is still perfect, a small 
arched space of stone-work, with a roofing of strong 
stone slabs, and a grating of iron for doorway. 
Within that small arched space Drummond's ashes 
certainly lie.” 


In the same enclosed portion of the burial- 
ground is the tomb of Henry, first Viscount 
Melville, the statesman, whose descendant, 
the present nobleman, unveiled the memo- 
rial, consisting of a bronze medallion, set in 
a carved block of freestone, inscribed with 
the lines the poet wrote for his own epitaph, 
and built into the wall of the family vault. 





HE Quarterly Review heads its new 
issue with an article under the title 
“Chicago,” at the head of which “The 
Official Guide to the World’s Columbian 
Exhibition ” is inscribed as one of the books 
under review. The article, however, a very 
able one, is political rather than artistic, 
Chicago being taken as the type of new 
American life and development. An article 
on “The Modern Hospital” is ostensibly a 
review of Mr. Burdett’s book, but it is written 
from the medical and administrative point of 
view entirely, and does not deal at all with 
the subject of the planning and sanitation of 
hospitals, which form the principal interest 
of the book in question, after all. The 
medical and administrative side of the sub- 
ject is the one of most interest to the general 
reader, no doubt ; still we regret that a notice 
of a book of this kind in an important review 
should leave on one side the history and 
present conditions of hospital construction, 





HE “Kent and Essex Brickmakers’ 
Protection Association” send us three 
specimens of stock bricks and three of 
machine-made bricks, both sets taken from 
the fire at St. Mary Axe, and ask us to 
observe how little effect the fire has had 
upon the stock bricks as compared with the 
machine-made bricks. It is quite true that 
the surface of the machine-made bricks is all 
disintegrated and they have lost their 
metallic ring (if they had any), and the stock 
bricks seemed sound and merely discoloured. 
But unless we knew in what part of the fire 
each specimen was, and whether or not they 
were subjected to the same heat, the com- 
parison is of little practical value. 





S Bar Photographic Sa/oz at the Dudley 

Gallery, though there is more there of 
distinct attempt to use photography for the 
production of artistic effect and expression 
than in the collection at the Water Colour 
Society's rooms, does not do much to alter 
our opinion that in general photography used 
in this way only serves to show us how much 
we owe to painters. Look at the attempted 
idyls of the seashore, “‘Coming Boats” (61)and 
“Wild Weather” (67), with their absurdly 
unsentimental big-footed figures; or the 
commonplace family group ‘“ The Ghost 
Story” (136). Mr. J. S. Bernheim has achieved 
one or two pretty effects, as in “ Verklarung ” 
(139) and “ Penserosa” (155), and Baron 
Albert de Rothschild has succeeded remark- 
ably in a ‘ Study in the Style of the Italian 
School of the Sixteenth Century ” (185), but 
here he has had a sitter whose physiognomy 
thoroughly lent itself to the style and expres- 
sion intended. Mr. Van der Weyde attempts to 
show us “Hypatia ” appealing to the crucifix, 





Company’s arms—on a fess (gu/es) between | 


but he has only succeeded in making a portrait 





figure of a handsome woman in a theatrical 
attitude; there is none of the expression of 
Hypatia at that critical moment. Mr. 
Hollyer’s portrait of “Mr. Walter Crane” 
(258), and Mr. H. Hay Cameron’s of “ Mr, 
Henry Irving as Becket” (268), are very 
successful and very effective, in the same 
kind of way as Mrs. Cameron’s used to be 
effective. 





HE Exhibitions of the Institute of 
Painters in Oil-Colours fluctuate very 
much in quality. The one now open is very 
much superior to the last one, and contains 
some admirable works. The President seems 
to have taken a turn towards the painting of 
landscape; his principal work, “ Caught” 
(243) is remarkable chiefly perhaps for its 
admirable composition, which also includes 
in the scheme an exceedingly picturesque 
old farmhouse. It may be doubted 
whether Sir James Linton will achieve the 
same unquestioned success in this style as 
he did in his superbly-costumed figures ; but 
the new experiments of so gifted an artist 
are at any rate always a matter of interest. 
Among the attractions of the first room are 
“A Witch” (37) by Mr. John Collier, a girl 
in bed with a black cat nestling up to her— 
the face seems rather dull and brown in 
colour; ‘“ Miriam,” a girl’s portrait (89) 
by Mr. Philip Burne-Jones; “ Dolce far 
Niente ” (99), a sketch of women round a 
fountain, by Mr. Brangwyn, a fine piece of 
colour; “ Reading made Easy ” (123), by Mr. 
Kennington, heads of an elder and younger 
sister facing the spectator and very brightly 
painted, the child a charmingly charac- 
teristic head ; and “ Faithful and True” (151), 
by Mr. Burton Barber, a dog picture of course, 
but a larger and more serious effort than 
is usual with him. Among other figure 
pictures are Mr. Shannon’s heads of “ Mrs. 
Shannon and her daughter Kitty” (291), a 
charming work; Mr. Dollman’s “ The Ol 
Love and the New” (329); Mr. St. George 
Hare's “The End” (432); and Mr. Ken- 
nington’s very fine’ study called “A 
Bacchante” (468), one of those pictures 
which are poems in themselves, and require 
no reference to the catalogue for their title, 
which is nothing in the matter. Landscapes 
worth noting are numerous—Mr, Aumonier 
paints ‘“ Sussex Brooklands” (96); Mr. 
Brewtnall has got a powerful sunset effect in 
“The Baron’s Pool, Gunnersbury ” (85); Mr. 
Wimperis, in his large picture entitled 
‘Watering Horses” (117), seems to have 
been trying to show how near he could 
come to doing Constable over again, and 
with great success; Mr. George Wetherbee’s 
‘The Chalk Pit” (157) is a fine little study; 
Mr. Cotman makes a fine picture out of 
“Whitby ” (223) seen in a bright but misty 
light; Mr. Fulleylove treats his familiar 
compound of hedges, lawns, and statuary 
charmingly in “The Terrace” (240); Mr. 
R. W. Allan’s ‘‘ Near Montrose ” is an unusual 
and characteristic landscape; ‘ Gathering 
Whelks” (353), with the gatherers forming 
dark patches on the shore, is a finer and more 
striking work. Among others we may men- 
tion Mr. C. E. Johnson’s ‘‘Showery Day” 
(231), Mr. White’s “Golden Grain” (236), a 
pretty study of bright sunshine effect; Mr. 
Hope McLachlan’s “ Pastoral” (275); Miss 
Swan’s ‘‘ Capri Shadows” (280), a very real 
bit of light and shadow; Mr. Waterlow’s 
“Stonehaven” (337); Mr. White’s “The 
Brook by the Sea” (373); Mr. John R. 
Reid’s ‘‘ The Road to the Pier” (510); Mr. 
C. E. Johnson’s “The Cattle Pond” (561), 
an exceptionally beautiful work. Mr. 
Somerscales sends two sea pictures, ‘ The 
Rescue ” (130), and ‘‘ Off Cape Pillar, Straits 
of Magellan” (415), the latter the most im- 
portant, but it strikes us that he is rather 
overdoing his effect of dark bronzy sea. 





CLERK OF WoRKS APPOINTMENT.=Mr. H 
Henry, architect and surveyor, of the City of 
Durham, has been appointed clerk of works to 





the University of Durham, 
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THE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS AT 
CHICAGO. 


THERE can be no doubt that the collection of 
paintings is a most important one, probably the 
most important of modern times, not even except- 
ing that of the Paris Exhibition of 1889, at which 
the Germans did not exhibit, and which was, in 
consequence, devoid of much of that catholicity 
of treatment which is present at Chicago. Com- 
mencing with the American exhibits, we notice 
at once the strong French influence which per- 
meates the whole collection, some of the~ best 
canvases being those sent by artists residing in 
Paris, though many are by men residing in Rome 
and London. 

As may be inferred, an American school, as 
such, scarcely exists, the difference of handling in 
each of the paintings being brought about by the 
influence of the schools in which the artists have 
studied. There is a good deal of conscientious 
work shown, and also a great deal in the worst 
French style, in which all the coarseness and 
vulgarity of its worst phases are painfully apparent. 

In some of the smaller works, such as the land- 
scapes, the subjects are treated with a certain 
amount of freshness reminding one of the best 
English work. Impressionism is met with here 
and there, but seems in general to have taken no 
great hold on the Americans as a body, while 
the figure subjects are numerous, and show an 
undercurrent of French influence in their handling. 
On the other hand, as was to be expected, the 
influence of the Munich and Diisseldorf schools is 
manifested in the pictures of those Americans 
who have studied there. 

In the numbering of the pictures the sense- 
less French system (or no system) has been 
adopted, so that if one wants to study the works 
of a particular artist, it is well-nigh impossible to 
do so, as the numbers do not follow in sequence 
as at the Royal Academy, and you are, therefore, 
unable to find any picture from the catalogue. A 
large number of the pictures have been exhibited 
before in Europe. As to the subject-matter, the 
range is very wide, covering as it does everything 
from the ideal and religious, through landscape, 
seascape, domestic gemre, and portraiture. The 
only subject especially conspicuous by its absence 
is historical painting, which was to be expected, 
when one considers the comparative youth of the 
American nation, whose painters have not de- 
veloped in an atmosphere of romanticism but of 
realism. The works of the older American 
painters who have felt the influence of the 
romantic period are, however, represented by 
scenes from American life and literature, and Mr. 
F, D, Millet’s *‘ Anthony Corlaer the Trumpeter,” 
Mr. Hovenden’s ‘‘ Breaking Home Ties,” are 
examples of this phase. As indicating the scope 
of the collection we may mention that there are 
over 1,100 pictures in the oil-colour section 
alone. 

Among some of the more noticeable we 
remark :—‘‘ Christmas Bells,” by Mr. E. H. 
Blashfield, exhibited, if we mistake not, in the 
Salon of 1892, treated in a purely decorative way. 
Mr. Blashfield, by-the-way, has done some of 
the best work on the Manufactures Building. 
Mr. T. W. Dewing sends his six figure 
subjects of the ‘‘ Days,” which are also treated 
decoratively, in a light key, the artist having 
more American character in his methods than 
many of the exhibitors. Among the religious 
subjects is the ‘‘ Virgin Enthroned,” by Mr. 
Abbot Thayer, treated in a novel manner, the 
Virgin being clothed in an olive green robe, with 
a pretty, wistful face, quite devoid of any religious 
feeling and treated in a purely material manner. 
Mr. Julien Storey sends his powerful ‘‘ Made- 
moiselle de Tombreuil,” an episode of the French 
Revolution, full of colour and animation, but with 
all the native artist’s lack of finish. ‘‘ The 
Flagellants,” by Carl Marr, of Munich, is a very 
large canvas, perhaps the largest in the collection, 
and contains many half-nude men with blood- 
stained backs and scourge in hand; the subject 
is not an inviting one, but the technique displayed 
is beyond criticism. 

As in other domains of art, so in painting, there 
seems, with the Americans, to be no general 
standard of excellence to which one can compare 
all the paintings, as in the European schools. 
** The Viking’s Daughter,” by Mr. F. S. Church, 
of New York, is an idealist study; the artist 
seems to be one of those who is tentatively striking 
in a new direction, and one feels sorry there are 
only two of his works in the Exhibition. Mr. 
Walter McEwen sends his ‘‘ Les Sorciéres,” 
ero exhibited in the Salon, in which the 
urid light of the fire plays somewhat cleverly on 


of the Red Sea” is a large canvas, showing 
Pharaoh pursuing the Israelites, full of life, 
movement, and colour, but of the blood and 
thunder type. Itis by Mr, F. A. Bridgeman, who 
is almost a Frenchman, having lived in France 
since he was a youth, and we think we remember 
the picture in the 1892 Sa/om. Hard by is a 
charming little landscape, by Mr. D. W. Tryon, 
of New York, of a setting sun, and called 
** Evening.” 

Mr. W. T. Dannatt, of Paris, sends a picture 
entitled ‘* Spanish Women,” in which six women 
are seated in a row, with the glare of the footlights 
on them, and represents to our mind the worst 
phase of French art, in which the colouring is 
daubed on in a careless way, and which, we 
suppose, would go under the high-sounding name 
of Impressionism, writ large, but which, in this 
case, only covers up bad drawing. The ‘‘ Peace,” 
of Mr. Walter L. Dean, of Boston, is very satis- 
factory ; it shows a man-of-war in harbour, with 
white painted hulk, the water reflection being 
cleverly handled, and all the minutiz of the 
rigging faithfully rendered without any overworked 
effect. | 

Of the Munich-American school, Mr. Orrin- 
Peck’s ‘* Love’s Token” is a good example, 
as also Mr. Toby Rosenthal’s well - known 
‘‘Dancing Lesson of Our Grandmothers,” 
exhibited before at the Royal Academy, and 
afterwards engraved. Mr. Whistler, who, by the 
way, describes himself as ‘‘ of Paris,” although in 
the engraving section he states he is ‘‘of 
London,” sends six of his canvases, mostly lent by 
English owners. Amongst the landscapes those 
by Mr. George Innes, of Montclair, N.J., who 
is one of the most free from foreign influence, are 
of the greatest interest. Mr. Innes sends fourteen 
pictures, many of which are treated with great 
breadth and freshness. Mr. Homer Martin, who 
also has a name for this branch ofart in the States, 
sends four pictures, the most important being 
‘*Behind the Dunes, Lake Ontario.” Among 
portrait-painters, Mr. Eastman Johnson and Mr. 
Sargent are well represented, and appear to take 
the lead in portraiture. 

Mr. Winslow Homer, the great exponent of 
genre in America, sends fourteen works, in 
which he displays considerable insight into 
methods of portrayal of humour and of incident. 
From what has been said it will be seen 
how wide an area is covered and how 
difficult it becomes to select a_ representative 
number for discussion. It is a heterogeneous 
collection in which many fine compositions are to 
be found, treated with great variety of techniqueand 
varying degrees of excellence, and whose special 
characteristics are, in the main, drawn from the 
European schools in which the various artists have 
studied. The Loan collection consists of over 100 
works from private galleries in the United States, 
which are, it is needless to say, mostly French; only 
four Englishmen are represented, and of curiously 
different schools: John Constable’s ‘‘ Weymouth 
Bay,” and ‘‘Shepherd and Flock,” and the 
ss k” ; George Morland’s ‘‘ Contentment” ; 
three canvases by Mr. John M. Swan; and one, 
the ‘* Portrait of Joachim,” by Mr. G. F. Watts, 
R.A. The remainder are principally by Parisian 
artists, and contain certainly some of the best pro- 
ductions of the school since 1800 A.D. It is perhaps 
needless to mention the pictures, but the collection 
includes some of the best works of such men as 
Diaz, Corot, Rousseau, Millet, Delacroix, Decamp, 
Fromentin, Daubigny, Troyon, Meissonier, De 
Neuville, Breton, Mauve, Ingres, Gerédme, 
Fortuny, Manet, Degas, Cazin, and many others, 
which show how, in the past at any rate, the 
Americans have always had a most decided 
preference for the French school. There is a 
collection of over two hundred water-colours in 
the upper galleries, amongst the principal 
exhibitors being Messrs. E, A. Abbey, W. H. 
Gibson, F. D. Millet, Arthur Rotch, and W. T. 
Smedley amidst a host of others. The collection 
seems much freer than the oil colours from 
external influences, and in the landscapes 
especially there is a breeziness, airiness, and 
freedom from restraint which is very refreshing. 

The collection of engravings, etchings, and 
prints is a very large one, consisting of more than 
six hundred, the principal exhibitors being 
Messrs. Carlton Chapman, S. Colman, Chas. 
Platt, Alex. Schilling, T. Alden Weir, T. M. 
Whistler, and others. Still more interesting, and 
placed under another group, are the pen-and-ink 
and wash drawings. To an Englishman these 
are no doubt far more interesting in a general 
way than the paintings. In no country has the 
cultivation of pen-and-ink work been so successfully 
studied as in America, nor, we think, with better re- 
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brought out by the great question of supply and 
demand. The American monthly and quarterly 
publications have created a demand for the 
highest class pen-and-ink and wash work ; these, 
added to the improved methods of reproduction, 
have raised the American magazine illustrations 
to a pitch of excellence never before attained, and 
it is therefore with a consideraile amount of 
interest that one looks at the originals. There 
are close upon five hundred of these, and amo 
the exhibitors are all the best-known men, suk 
as Messrs. E. A. Abbey, with his Shakspearean 
illustrations ; Robert Blum; A. Castaigne, with 
his sketches of incident; Kenyon Cox; Harry 
Fenn; C. D. Gibson, noted for his humorous 
work and figure subjects ; W. H. Gibson ; E. W, 
Kemble ; Alfred Parsons; Chas. S. Reinhart; 
and many others. 

Whatever we may say as to the school of 
painting, there can be no doubt that America has 
a school of black-and-white of which she may 
well be proud, and which in many instances rises 
far above what obtains in European States. The 
best men and the best talent are employed on 
this work, therefore we need hardly wonder at 
the art attaining the position it has. The collec. 
tion here should do good in educating the British 
public as to what is being done in the States, and 
leading publishers here to feel the necessity 
for producing the best work possible to be 
obtained. 

The Germans have apparently made a special 
effort to form a collection of their best works on 
this occasion, perhaps because of the patriotic 
wish to show their compatriots at Chicago (which 
has considerably more German than American 
citizens) what the artists of the old country are 
doing, and also perhaps to make up in some way 
for their holding aloof from the recent great Paris 
Exhibitions, where, for political reasons, they 
have not exhibited. The Diisseldorf, Munich, 
Berlin, Dresden, and Weimar schools, with others 
of less note, are well represented. A German, 
however, isnothing unless patriotic, and this patriot- 
ism is rather overdone when carried intothe domain 
of art ; as a consequence, we find the last three 
German emperors in every attitude and uniform 
and under every aspect of their august lives. 
Apart from these there can be no doubt that it is 
a well selected collection, in which drawing and 
colouring are carefully handled and in which we 
do not find any of that restless striving after 
effect which is the great danger to the Franco- 
American school. In landscape, historical and 
domestic genre, and portraits the collection is 
particularly good. The larger room is fitted with 
a velarium, which is, we consider, a szme gud non 
for the proper and effective lighting of a picture 
gallery, and lastly, in striking contrast to the 
American section, is properly supplied with com- 
fortable seats. One thing that strikes one par- 
ticularly in the German gallery is the general 
sombreness of the colouring as compared with the 
French. In domestic genre the collection is 
particularly strong, as in Herr Eberle’s 
‘* Boarders,” a work from Munich, in whicha 
woman is surrounded by farm animals, portrayed 
by the hand of a man who evidently is fond of 
his subject and who has spared no pains to give 
us a faithful representation. If genius is, in truth, 
‘*the capacity of taking infinite pains,” then 
surely there are many in Germany, and Professor 
Meyerheim’s ‘‘ Menagerie,” from the National 
Gallery at Berlin, must be considered the work of 
one, for here, in a moderate sized canvas, animals 
and figures are huddled together with the greatest 
accuracy and completeness and with the same 
technical skill which is displayed in the elaborate 
ironwork of Medizval and Renaissance times 
in Germany, but which, being opposed to fitness 
and the material, was the ruin of their Gothic 
architecture, leading to the introduction of tech- 
nical difficulties in stone cutting, merely for the 
innate love of conquering them by scientific skill. 
When we look at such works we remark the 
cleverness, but do not feel the art, and such an 
one the canvas under discussion appears to us ; we 
remark the consummate skill and address with 
which the agares and animals are introduced, but 
the picture does not go further—does not, in fact, 
reach the higher domains of art. 

Among portraits we notice that of Ibsen by 
Professor Smith, of Weimar, while of the many 
portraits of the Emperor there are three specially 
worthy of notice: that by Professor Koner, of 
Berlin, in which the Emperor is seated on horse- 
back in the regimentals of the ‘Garde du 
Corps,” is a very me gers» affair, as also that by 
Professor Saltzmann, of Neubabelsberg, showing 
the Emperor whaling in the North Sea, and 


Professor Werner Schuch’s large canvas of the 
Emperor reviewing troops is a fine composition, 
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and is remarkable both as a portrait and as a 
military painting. 

The portrait of ‘* Kossuth ” by Mdme. Parlaghy, 
of Berlin, reminds one of the late Frank Holl’s 
treatment with dark background and clothes, 
showing up the clear-cut features of a 
white-haired man with skull-cap. The portrait 
of Mommsen, by Professor Knaus, of Berlin, is 
a striking but not over-pleasing treatment, a 
man seated at a study table and looking straight 
at one in a piercing way, which is very unpleasant. 
Professor von Lenbach’s portraits of ‘‘ Prince 
Bismarck and Pope Leo,” both lent by the State of 
Bavaria, are remarkable not only for the excellent 
likenesses they undoubtedly are, but for the 
scholarly treatment he has impressed on them; 
that of Bismarck in blue coat and soft felt hat is 
the most characteristic portrait of him that we 
have seen. 

Among military subjects the ‘‘Sudden Attack” 
by Professor Brandt of Munich (by the way, every 
painter of any eminence seems to be a professor) is 
a fine conception ; it is an attack on an enclosed 
farmyard, and is an attempt to portray one 
moment only, in which the alarm is given, the 
men mustering, the horses being saddled and 
made ready ; the whole scene is one whirl of action, 
and is a subject which, in general, would be seized 
on by an impressionist; but here everything is 
complete ; nothing is left to the imagination, and 
nothing is slurred over by bad drawing or 
colouring ; it is an impression it is true, but one 
in which the camera would play the part. 

In rural scenes and country life in every phase, 
the Munich School is especially good, while 
Professor Leitz’s ‘‘ Music,” representing a small 
group of people seated, is a fair specimen of the 
school of domestic genre. ‘‘Salomé,” by Herr 
Papperitz, with some fine colour rendering of 
drapery, the ‘‘Congress of Berlin,” by Professor 
von Wernet, the “Death of Dante,” by Otto 
Friedrich are also noteworthy, while the “ Navy- 
yard” Herr Hochhaus, showing the construction 
of the German warship Oldenburg, must have 
taken years to paint. It is 12 ft. long by 4 ft. 
high, and hundreds of figures are at work at the 
side of the dock. 

In the fields of allegory it is, perhaps, too much 
to expect the sober-minded German to roam with 
any degree of success, and it is rarely attempted. 
In one huge painting, however, 30 ft. long and 
18 ft. high, Professor Keller, of Karlsruhe, has 
attempted to portray the ‘ Apotheosis of the 
Emperor William I.,” who is represented as 
seated in a car drawn by four horses, and fol- 
lowed by the Emperor Frederic and Prince 
Bismarck on horses, and preceded by outriders 
bearing the German flag, and surrounded by 
winged angels blowing trumpets, and about to 
place a crown of laurels on the Kaiser’s un- 
covered head, the colouring and rendering of the 
whole conception being undoubtedly very fine. 

The German collection has come as a surprise 
to the American public, and it will doubtless lead 
to a larger percentage of American students going 
to the German schools instead of all flocking to 
Paris, while it will certainly lead to a greater 
appreciation of German art by the American 
public. 

Of the French section of the Exhibition we 
need not say much, partly because many of the 
pictures exhibited have been previously noticed 
by us when they appeared in one of the Salon 
exhibitions at Paris, and in fact we have for some 
years past commented annually on the condition 
of French art as illustrated in the Paris exhibi- 
tions ; partly because, unlike that of Germany, 
the collection is not a fair representation of the 
present state of art in the country concerned. 

his is surprising as well as disappointing, as it 
had been understood that France was making 
special efforts to stand well at the Chicago 
Exhibition, and considering what appreciative 
purchasers French artists find in the Americans, 
it would have been expected from commercial 
considerations, if not for honour, that the French 
would have made every effort to appear at their 
best at Chicago. There are plenty of pictures— 
about seven hundred, but it can hardly be said 
that most of them represent the modern French 
School at its best, and those which do are 
already well known, and have been previously 
noticed in our columns. 

Italy sends a collection of some two hundred 
paintings, which are no doubt illustrative of the 
state of the art in Italy at the present time. 
The modern Italian school seems to consist 
Principally of any number of prettily and 
quaintly dressed peasant girls laughing and 
talking to one another, pictures in which the 
colouring is good and harmonious ; and a. certain 
number of sea-pieces and domestic genre inter- 





mingled with scenes in which Venetian flower- 


girls, with St. Mark’s in the distance, are 
arrayed in coloured gowns, softly blended ; while 
some attempt higher art and portray a subject 
such as ‘*A Village Féte,” by Signor Armenise, 
into which are worked a certain number of figures, 
representing the joyous, laughing, and contented 
side of the modern Italian ; in its way good art, 
inasmuch as it does this truthfully, in the same 
way as the men of Renaissance times never tired 
of painting the Madonnas and other Biblical 
subjects which embodied the religious feelings of 
those days. ‘* A Charge of Cavalry,” by Signor 
Mancini, is very cleverly done ina sketchy way, 
showing a long line advancing at extended 
distance, full of movement, the further end 
sinking over a hill in the middle distance. 

Among landscapes especially to be noticed is 
the ** Overflow of the Nile at the Pyramids,” by 
Signor Corrodi, representing a gorgeous sunset 
effect with the Pyramids in the distance. Signor 
Zanetti’s pictures of Venice are well and 
truthfully studied, and his ‘‘ Canal at Torcello” 
especially so, with the soft light effect of the 
grass and water, bringing it home with striking 
exactitude to anyone who has seen it. Venice, 
with the Italian as with the European artist, is 
always a favourite sketching ground, and ‘‘ bits” 
of life and character from the Queen of the 
Adriatic abound, in which the architecture (not 
too well rendered) plays the part of the back- 
ground. In general the Italians excel in small 
landscapes and sea-pieces, into which they throw 
a light and breezy effect entirely their own; and 
in the portrayal of fruit and still life they are 
admirable, as witness Signor Novo’s ‘ Fruit- 
seller at Venice,” in which pears, apples, and 
fruits of all sorts appear jumbled together in a 
brilliant realistic manner. The subjects are all 
small. Signor Corelli’s ‘* Angelus on St. Peter’s 
Day” is among the larger ones on a more 
ambitious scale, and shows a sunset view across 
the Campagna, in which gaily-clad peasants are 
harvesting. 

As a general rule, although the level of the art 
of Italy at present is not high, it is something to 
be able to say that whatever is attempted is done 
well, and satisfies one in that respect, whereas 
anything attempted on a higher scale, and which 
fails, is always unsatisfactory. 

The Belgian school is at once noticeable after 
France and Italy, on account of the sombre 
colouring. As in the Italian school, the Belgian 
canvases are much smaller than in the French 
and German collection. Sea-pieces are generally 
poorly treated, and of the muddy type, perhaps 
naturally inclined to be so under the northern 
sky, and possibly more difficult to render. The 
‘*Embarking of Emigrants at Antwerp,” by 
M. Farasyn, is a busy quayside scene, in which 
emigrants of all types are preparing to embark to 
the New World, a scene which would naturally 
interest Americans, and in which a considerable 
amount of pathos and study of human nature is 
visible. We meet with pleasure the ‘‘ Old Canal 
of the Roserie at Bruges,” by M. Stroobant, a 
quiet rendering of one of the most pleasing of the 
old Belgian towns, in which, however, the archi- 
tecture is somewhat stiffly treated. The curl of 
one huge wave by M. Bouvier is naturally and 
studiously rendered in a varying bright green. 

From the figure subjects of Italy to the homely 
Belgian landscapes is a great change, as in those 
by M. Bayart and M. de Schampheleer, and 
others, in which quiet greys and browns pre- 
dominate. The ‘‘ Cupid in Chase,” by M. Ooms, 
an interior with women bathing ina bath enclosed 
with marble-rim, rivals Mr. Alma-Tadema in 
the delicate texture of the marble. The most 
ambitious thing in the gallery is the ‘‘ Holy Week 
in Seville,” by the late M. de Keyser, a large 
painting showing a priestly procession ; while the 
**Last Days of Pompeii” is perfectly childish, 
the result we usually find in what we may call the 
minor schools of painting when anything historical] 
is attempted, in which imaginative fancy has to be 
joined to technical skill for any good result. 

In groups of still life, in ‘* bits” of red brick 
architecture as the ‘‘ Briele Pont, Ypres,” by 
M. Meyers, or in the landscapes and canals by 
M. Courtens, there is much to admire, both in 
selection of subject and rendering. Of portraits 
there are few, and only one which deserves 
notice, viz., that of the Congo Explorer, Jér6me 
Becker, of Antwerp, a fine portrait by M. Vanaise, 
with a view of the city in the distance, and 
giving, as it were, a local habitation to the 
subject of the portrait. 

In the Austrian Section, more than any other, 
perhaps, one feels there is an inclination to really 
impressive religious painting ; that is to say, in 


feeling prevails—the feeling of painters who do 
their work for love of their subject, and to whom 
the notice of the public is a secondary considera- 
tion. The collection is small, and consists of 
about one hundred paintings, showing, more or 
less, the influence of the German schools ; this is 
especially noticeable in the type of paintings of 
which ‘* Suffer the Little Ones to Come unto 
Me” is an example; it is by Herr Schmid, of 
Vienna. This old, well-worn subject has, perhaps, 
never struck one with so much pathos as in this 
canvas. The portraits are very fine, and especially 
that of George Washington on horseback, by Herr 
Huber, of Vienna, in which the head bears all 
that impress of character which one expects to find 
in a subject like this. The allegorical presentations 
of the ** Five Senses””—Hearing, Feeling, Seeing, 
Smelling, and Tasting—are among the most 
noticeable in the collection; they are by Herr 
Mackart, of Vienna, consisting of five separate 
canvases of semi-nude figures, in which the flesh 
tints are very skilfully rendered, with dark back- 
grounds of trees and bushes, scholarly and refined 
compositions, and taking a place, half-way as it 
were, between the more sombre treatment of the 
German school and the lighter play of fancy and 
colouring of the French. In landscapes, the 
Austrians are particularly weak, and those sent 
resemble chromographs in smoothness. of 
texture. Among military subjects, the ‘‘ Never 
‘* Retreat,” by Herr von Payer, is dramatically 
treated in dark tones, while the historical rendering 
of the ** Fenstersturz at Prague,” by Herr Brocik, 
of Paris, shows a decided French influence ; it isa 
large canvas, 18 ft. by 12 ft., and full of life and 
colour. It is, perhaps, in some of the smaller 
figure subjects of anecdote and incident that the 
Austrians are particularly fortunate, such as in the 
‘‘ Photographer” and the ‘‘ Antiquarian,” by 
Ludwig Gloss, and pictures of this type, rendered 
in a manner half-way between Mr. Dendy Sadler 
and Mr. Marcus Stone, while others which point 
a **moral or adorn a tale,” such as the ‘* Dice 
Throwers,” by Herr Hamza, are singularly happy 
in conception and treatment. Among classic 
subjects, the ‘‘ Prometheus,” of Herr Hirschel, 
reminds one of Mr. Poynter’s compositions. 

In a collection of about thirty water-colours, 
those by Herr Rudolph Alt, of Vienna, are 
particularly fine and interesting to architects by 
the choice of subject ; his ‘‘ Interior of St. Marks, 
Venice,” contains very careful study of surface- 
texture, his management of the well-known screen 
showing considerable study of architectural 
drawing. 

The ‘‘land of Rembrandt” sends a complete 
and characteristic collection of 200 oil paintings, 
besides over 100 water-colours. The restful 
and soberly - coloured greys and browns in 
the landscapes, and the seascapes and views 
across the quaint dykes and canals, with 
bits of shipping, are very refreshing after the 
higher flights of the more important schools, and 
give us an insight as it were into the trim and 
homelike character of the people. The old alms- 
houses and the like appeal especially to the archi- 
tect as the prototypes of our most popular phase 
of domestic art. The study of the nude hardly 
seems to fit in with the Puritanical education of 
the modern Hollander, which would, no doubt, 
make glad the heart of the ‘‘ British matron” and 
Mr. Horsley, R.A., while the want of it certainly 
makes itself felt in the drawing of some of the 
figure subjects. Among Dutchmen in London, 
Mr. Hubert Vos sends important contributions, 
and his portrait of the Queen of Holland is founded 
evidently on the old Dutch masters. <A large 
number of women-painters exhibit—mostly in 
subjects of still-life. 

As was to be expected with anything Spanish, 
with that delightful indifference to modern ideas, 
so very refreshing in these progressive days, we find 
that their pictures are neither numbered nor cata- 
logued! In a country which has had such a glorious 
past, naturally one finds many historical canvases, 
and amongst them, of course, ‘* The Landing of 
Columbus,” while interiors of bull-rings, pictures 
of anecdote and incident and still life are pro- 
minent ; the special characteristics of these lie 
in the vivid colouring and sunny atmosphere of 
Spain. There are one or two small military 
charges, almost impressionist in rendering, and 
with a certain dash and freshness always pleasing 
when not overdone. The picture showing Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza is quaintly rendered 
with a considerable amount of humour. 

The Russian collection consists of over 100 
pictures lent by the Imperial Academy of Fine 
Arts at St. Petersburg, many of which are quite 
modern, while others date as far back as 1860, 
The influence of France and Italy is clearly 
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which we should imagine so grateful to the 
beholder in a Russian climate. There are no 
portraits. 

The state of art in Norway and Sweden we 
should imagine to be at a very low ebb ; the only 
really presentable picture is a_ portrait of 
Nordenskidld by Count von Rosen, showing the 
discoverer on a glacier with his ice-bound ship in 
the distance. Many pictures appear to be exe- 
cuted as ‘‘Impressions,” but it is that phase 
which is adopted to hide bad drawing and as 
such is worthy of the strongest condemnation. 

Japan has never before been represented in the 
art department of an International Exhibition, 
but recognizing the radical difference existing 
between Japanese methods and those of the 
western world, the art department at Chicago 
did not bind Japanese art exhibitors to the some- 
what formal classification established for other 
nations, but with commendable open-mindedness 
endeavoured to procure a thoroughly national 
exhibit, in fact, such a one as would be obtained 
in Japan itself, and M. Tegima, the Japanese 
Commissioner, has certainly made the most of the 
opportunity. Of this portion of the art exhibition 
we will speak separately on another occasion. 

We have left the English collection till the last, 
not because of its inferiority in any way, but because 
the pictures are mostly known to Englishmen. 
It is, however, with a certain sense of mingled 
satisfaction and pride, that we pass through the 
seven large galleries abutting on the great East 
Court of the Art Building, an important position 
quite justified by the exhibit ; therein are collected 
over five hundred of the best pictures of recent 
years, a collection which, in the number and 
quality of the work, is even more important than 
that at the Paris Exhibition of 1889. 

Forty-eight of the leading members of the 
Royal Academy, past and present, exhibit their 
most important works, besides all the more 
prominent outside artists and members of the 
Scotch, Hibernian, and Cambrian Academies. 
There is no doubt that the collection has created 
a most favourable impression in the United 
States, amounting almost to a ‘‘ furore,” the 
galleries being always crowded, often to an un- 
comfortable degree. This impression is the more 
marked because few English pictures have been 
exhibited in America during recent years, and all 
that the average American knows of English art 
is the remembrance of the Philadelphia Centennial 
Exhibition, a very poor show as far as the 
English exhibit was concerned, in which the Faeds 
and the Friths and the Coopers of that period held 
prominent sway, and which did a great deal to 
discredit English art on the American continent. 
Furthermore, the selection of pictures was not made 
with anything like the same amount of discrima- 
tion exercised in the present instance, where, 
with Sir F. Leighton at their head, the com- 
mittee have made a most careful selection from 
all the most prominent works of recent years. 
It is not too much to say that for general excel- 
lence of standard, the exhibit is beaten by no 
other country. This, moreover, is not the 
expression of an insular prejudicial mind, but the 
opinion of the large majority of American critics, 
with whom the writer has come in contact, and 
who have not failed in American journals to give 
expression to their opinions, all the more valuable 
as coming from men who are not, as a rule, 
inclined to overrate anything English. 

The collection, it is certain, will create a revul- 
sion of feeling in favour of English art throughout 
the American continent. 
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PROPOSED NEW SEASIDE WATERING - PLACE, 
ISLE OF WIGHT.—It is intended to establish yet 
another sea-side watering-place about half-way 
betwen Shanklin and Bonchurch on the south-east 
coast of the Isle of Wight. ‘‘ Luccombe Chine,” so 
well known to tourists, comprising 267 acres of land 
mostly sloping down to the sea, with a marine 
frontage of a little more than 2,400 ft., is to be 
brought to the hammer on Monday next by Messrs. 
Wilkinson, ofthe Poultry. It is to be offered at first, 
we understand, as a whole; but if no satisfactory 
bidding is made, then in detail. The entire estate 
is partly down land, partly pasture, and partly 
arable enclosures, and there are seven cottages and 
a stone quarry upon it. 

BARNARD'S INN, HOLBORN.—Good progress has 
been made with the Mercers’ Company's new school. 
The buildings, of red brick with stone dressings, 
take the place of some old houses south of the Hall 
(which will remain), and overlook the ‘‘ Black Swan” 
Distillery, successor to that which the ‘‘ No Popery ” 

Tioters pillaged in 1780—it was Langdale’s in Lord 
‘George Gordon's day. The school will have an 
approach from out of Fetter-lane, by the ‘‘ White 
Horse’ Tavern. The architects are, we are 
informed, Messrs. J. Chatfeild Clarke & Son. | 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of this Council was 
held on Tuesday, at the County Hall, Spring- 
gardens, Mr. John Hutton, Chairman, presiding. 


Resignation of an Alderman.—The Clerk read 
a letter from Mr. Frederic Harrison resigning 
his position as Alderman, in consequence of other 
matters demanding his attention. 

On the motion of Lord Farrer, seconded by 
Mr. Harben, the following resolution was agreed 
to :—** That the members of the Council receive, 
with regret, the resignation of Mr. Frederic 
Harrison as Alderman, and desire to place on 
record their appreciation of his services since his 
election.” 


Additional Sludge Vessel.—An adjourned report 
of the Main Drainage Committee consisted of the 
following paragraph and recommendation :— 


‘We have had under our consideration the 
present means at our disposal for the conveyance of 
sludge to sea and the question whether it is 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the near 
future. The Council may have observed from our 
weekly reports that the quantity of sludge produced 
at the outfalls is gradually increasing, and that the 
work to be performed by the present number of 
sludge vessels is correspondingly greater. During 
the last twelve months a quantity of about 
2,003,000 tons of sludge has been taken to sea 
from the two outfalls, or an average of about 39,000 
tons weekly. This quantity will be increased 
when the sewage of West Ham is admitted into the 
Council's system as provided for in the West Ham 
Corporation Act, 1893. ‘The chemist also estimates 
that a considerable additional quantity of sludge 
will be obtained when the improvements in the 
method of precipitating the sewage are completed. 
The present number of vessels is five, but 
generally only four of these are in working order, 
the remaining one being laid up for repairs or boiler 
cleaning. A short time ago, however, owing to one 
of the four vessels at work having been run into 
and disabled, we were left with only three vessels 
available, and consequently the sludge had to be 
allowed to accumulate. Had thisaccident happened 
in winter, when there is generally an accumulation 
of sludge owing to the vessels being unable through 
fog to make the necessary number of trips, it would 
have been impossible to keep pace with the output 
at the outfalls, We have considered the matter 
several times, and we are strongly of opinion that 
under the circumstances an additional sludge vessel 
should be obtained. ‘The cost of each of the last 
two vessels, it may be stated, amounted to 26,250/. 
As it will not be possible to have a vessel built and 
delivered before next June or July, we think that the 
necessary steps should be taken without delay. We 
therefore recommend— 

‘That, subject to an estimate being submitted to the 
Council by the Finance Committee when tenders are 
received, an additional sludge vessel be obtained ; that the 
engineer be instructed to prepare the necessary plans and 


specification, and that an advertisement be issued inviting 
tenders for its construction.’ ” 


Mr. Lloyd suggested that an alternative method 
should be adopted for disposing of sewage. The 
sewage might be pumped along pipes to vacant 
land’in Essex, where it might be used, instead of 
being wasted at sea. 

Mr. McDougall, the Chairman of the Com- 
mitttee, said they were constantly considering the 
matter and as far as they could see at present the 
best and easiest method of getting rid of the 
sludge was to take it out to sea. 

The recommendation was agreed to. 


Millbank Prison Site.—The adjourned report 
of the Public Ilealth and Housing Committee, 
respecting the site of Millbank Prison, was then 
considered. The Committee reported :— 


‘In accordance with the resolution of the Council 
of December 6 last we have been in further 
communication with Her Majesty's Treasury with 
respect to the offer of the Government to dispose of 
a portion of the Millbank prison site for the erection 
thereon by the Council of dwellings for the working 
classes. It will be remembered that we were in- 
structed to make inquiry as to what purpose the 
remaining portion of the site was to be devoted to. 
We learnt that it was proposed to erect a military 
hospital and quarters for married men and a small 
number of single men. After careful consideration, 
we were of opinion that no objection need be 
entertained to the offer of the Treasury on the 
ground of the proximity of these buildings to 
artisans’ dwellings. Negotiations were therefore 
continued, and on April 26 last the Treasury 
stated that they were prepared to dispose of a 
certain portion of the site at 2,50o/. per acre, 
subject to the condition that dwellings should be 
erected within a period of five years. Whilst the 
negotiations were proceeding, two important deputa- 
tions in connexion with the subject attended before 
us, one from the Westminster Liberal Association 
and St. Margaret and St. John Ratepayers Protec- 
tion Association with whom was the chairman of the 
Sanitary Committee of the Vestry of St. James, 





Westminster, the other from the Westminster 


——e 
Association of cricket and football clubs consisting 
of Mr. W. L. A. Burdett-Coutts, M.P., Archdeacon 
Farrar, Canon Blackley, the Hon. and Rev, J, § 
Northcote and others. The first deputation were of 
opinion that further accommodation for the worki 
classes was urgently needed, as there were man 
insanitary properties in the district not yet t 
with because of the want of accommodation for the 
persons that would be displaced, that with the 
exception of the dwellings erected by the artizan’s 
companies, rents were very high in the neigh. 
bourhood, and that if families were driven out of the 
district, workmen whose work lay in Westminster 
would have to come from a considerable distange 
to reach it. The second deputation strongly urged 
that the Council should allow the site to be left asa 
recreation-ground which is greatly needed in the 
district ; that the cricket and other clubs in the 
neighbourhood were compelled for the want of an 
open space to go to some considerable distance ip 
order to find ground on which to play. They 
further stated that the Vestry were willing (on the 
supposition that 4,000/, an acre would be asked for 
the land), to contribute 1,000/. an acre, and that they 
themselves would subscribe another 1,000/. an 
provided the other half of the sum required would 
be forthcoming from another source. We came to 
the conclusion, after careful consideration, that it was 
better for youths to go out of town for their games 
than for families to live away from their work, 
Moreover we believe, from questions answered in 
the House of Commons, that the Government had 
no intention of devoting the land to any purpose 
other than dwellings. Regard should also be 
had to the fact that it is a section in the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1885, which 
gives the Government power to sell the land to 
the Council. Under these circumstances we pro 
ceeded with the negotiations, and a plan showing 
the intentions of the Government as to the disposal 
of the ground was obtained, from which we learnt 
that it was proposed to devote the rear portion of 
the site to barracks, leaving certain plots on the 
front portion for dwellings. We were informed by 
the Architect that it would be most difficult to use 
economically for the erection of dwellings the plots 
allocated for that purpose in the front portion of the 
site, and that the rear portion, as originally suggested, 
would be more suitable for a successful building 
scheme. The Treasury have intimated that there 
will be no difficulty in assigning ro acres of the rear 
portion to the Council in lieu of the proposed plots 
in the front of the site. The Architect has submitted 
a plan as to the disposition of the buildings showing 
accommodation for about 3,700 persons in five-story 
blocks. We have carefully considered the cost of 
acquiring the site and erecting and maintaining 
thereon the proposed dwellings, and submit an esti- 
mate of the probable receipts and outgoings calcu- 
lated in accordance with the Council’s resolution of 
the 21st of March last as follows :— 


























Receipts— s. a 
445 three-room tenements......... 9,256 0 0 
255 two ” 99 «iii ete 0” vce 3,978 0.0 

13,234 9 0 
ema ii i561 IE Bene’ See Eee 
Estimated net receipts ..... 6 FagpY oe 

Cost of land...... IOA. OR. 24P. 

Less open space wee 
QA. IR. 13P.at £ 

2,500... 23,331 

Cost of acquiring 

property for two 

openings (Earl- 

street and Caus- 

ton-street) ...... 6,000 
Do. do. (Pon- 
sonby-place) 3,500 

Cost of roads...... 24,000 

Extra foundations 18,000 

Buildings 

£163,000 
Plans, supervision, 
&c....... £8,150 
171,150 
Estimated total 
POG scnccosbaiss 245,981 j 
Interest thereon at 3 per £ 5s. @ 
SN: . chacdeackecsemsperanaten 7,337 8 6 
Sinking fund to produce 
£171,150, in 100 years 
Bt 3 PET CONE,  ceccceseeees 291 18 11 & 5. 
7,029 7 § 
Estimated annual deficit ............... 148 2 2 


It will be seen that an area of about three-quarters 
of an acre is deducted from the area to be purchased. 
It is proposed that this portion of the site should be 
left as an open space, and we have accordingly 
suggested to the Parks and Open Spaces Committee 
that they should acquire it for that purpose, and 
that the cost of purchase should be debited to them. 
In our opinion the Council should not be req 

to make an approach from Ponsonby-place. We 
propose, therefore, that the offer of the overnment 
should only be accepted on the understanding that 





the Council is not required to make it, and “by 
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excluding the cost of acquiring this property from 
the estimate, the annual deficit will be reduced to 

gs, 2d. It is desirable that the period within 
which the dwellings are to be erected should be 
extended to seven years. The estimate submitted is 
a full one, and it is expected that, should the Council 
decide to acquire the property, a saving on such 
estimate will be made. We have received an intima- 
tion from the Secretary of State that he will accept 
accommodation on the site for persons displaced in 
connexion with an improvement scheme’ under 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, 
within two miles of the prison site. This is a 
yery important financial consideration, and we 
consider that the value of this concession exceeds 
the possible loss to the Council, even on the 
extreme eStimates which are presented. There is no 
doubt that the cost of housing schemes has been 
largely increased by the impossibility of making an 
economical use of the land. Should the Council 
decide at any future period to carry out one or more 
improvement schemes within the two-mile radius, 
the Millbank site could be regarded as available for 
the accommodation of the persons displaced, and 
the necessity of acquiring sites at a heavy expense 
would be obviated. The land cleared under the 
schemes could then be devoted to far more 
remunerative purposes than is at present the case. 
We recommend— 

‘That, subject to an estimate to be submitted by the 
Finance Committee in accordance with the statute, the 
Council do acquire about 10 acres of the rear portion of 
the Millbank-prison site at the sum of 2,500/. per acre, for 
the purpose of erecting thereon artizans’ dwellings, on the 
understanding that the Council is not required to make 
the approach from Ponsonby-place, and that the Parks and 
Open Spaces Committee be debited with the purchase of 
the portion of the land to be left as an open space, and that 
such open space be laid out and maintained by that 
Committee. 

The consideration of this report led to a long 
and animated discussion. 

Mr. Westacott moved and Mr. Beresford-Hope 
seconded that the consideration of the question be 
deferred until the Council had the report of the 
Finance Committee on their conference with the 
Treasury regarding the financial aspects of the 
question. 

After some discussion, a show of hands was 
taken, when a majority voted for the adjourn- 
ment. A division was claimed, and the Council 
divided with the following result:—For the 
adjournment, 43; against, 55. 

Mr. Boulnois, M.P., then moved and Colonel 
Rotton seconded that, in view ot an offer which 
had been made by the local authorities, it be 
referred to the Parks Committee to consider 
whether the Council should acquire the 10 acres 
for the purpose of an open space. 

Sir John Lubbock had never heard it main- 
tained that it was any part of the duty of the 
Council to house the whole working classes of 
London, and if not some reason should be shown 
for erecting buildings on ‘the particular site, and 
this the Committee did not attempt to show. He 
entirely sympathised with those who wished to 
see the dwellings of the working classes improved, 
but it was important not to discourage the com- 
panies, such as Sir Sydney Waterlow’s, which 
had laid out large sums with that object, but 
which would not continue to do so if they had to 
compete with the County Council. 

Mr. John Burns, M.P., in supporting the 
recommendation of the Committee, said that in 
Westminster there was a density of population 
and an amount of insanitary property as bad as 
any in the East of London. 

Lord Farrer said they were going, out of the 
rates, to supply artisan’s dwellings at a lower cost 
than the market price, and if they did that they 
would drive persons like Miss Octavia Hill, who 
had done so much for the poor, out of the field 
altogether, 

The amendment having been put and lost, 

Mr. Beachcroft moved that the houses to be 
erected on the site be erected subject to the 
resolution of the Council of March 21, which 
provided that the rents should be fixed to provide 
areturn of not less than three per cent. 

Mr. Bruce seconded, and the amendment was 
ultimately agreed to, and the recommendation, 
as amended, was adopted. 


Open Spaces for Clerkenwell.—The Parks and 
Open Spaces Committee recommended an expendi- 
ture of 10,000/. for the purchase of the two plots 
of vacant land on the eastern side of Rosebery- 
avenue to the north of Spa-green, and lying 
between Lloyd’s-row and Rydon-crescent, the 
purchase money being provided from the amount 
paid by the Post Office authorities under the Post 
Office Sites Act, 1889. The Committee were of 
opinion that these plots, in conjunction with Spa- 
green, would form an open space in a thickly- 
Populated district, where it would be greatly 
appreciated. © After some discussion this was 
‘agreed to, 








After transacting other business, the Council 
adjourned soon after 7 o’clotk. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


THE GAMBLE INSTITUTE, ST. HELENS.—The 
committee appointed to consider the competition 
designs for the new Gamble Institute, at St. 
Helens, has just awarded the premiums to the 
architects of the first three designs. The first 
premium of 100/. had been awarded to a set of 
designs by Messrs. Willoughby & Woodhouse, 
of Manchester. They show a building of four 
stories, with basement and tower. The main 
entrance to the public library is under the tower 
at the corner of Hardshaw-street and Corporation- 
street, while the main entrance to the technical 
school is in Hardshaw-street, and near Bicker- 
staffe-street. In the basement there are library 
stores, plumbers’-room, builders’-room, metallur- 
gical-room, and store-room. On the ground floor 
there are entrance halls, a general reading-room 
89 ft. by 36 ft., ladies’ reading-room 36 ft. by 
22 ft., boys’ reading-room 32 ft. by 23 ft., and 
reference library and reading-room. On the 
first floor a physical lecture theatre, physical 
laboratory, and students’ common room are pro- 
vided. Second floor: cookery kitchen, laundry, 
elementary art, modelling, and other rooms ; and 
on the third floor there are chemical laboratory 
and chemical lecture-room. The elevations are 
to be faced with red stock-brick, with red tan or 
pink terra-cotta stone dressings, and roofed with 
green slate, finished at the apex with red Ruabon 
ridge tiles. The cost will be about 16,000/. 
Messrs. Briggs & Wolstenholme, of Blackpool, 
took the second premium of 50/. Mr. George 
Sedger, of London, was placed third, and was 
awarded 25/. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—A 
meeting of this Association was held on the 17th 
inst. in the rooms, West Campbell-street, when 
Mr. Gilbert Thomson, M.A., C.E., delivered a 
lecture on ‘*‘ Modern Drainage Arrangements.” 
After referring briefly to the older sanitary 
appliances and their defects, the lecturer described 
in detail the methods in use at the present day, 
and the principles which are now recognised as 
essential to good sanitation. The ventilation of 
pipes and sewers was then noticed, and its 
importance dwelt upon. Proceeding to the more 
technical points the lecturer referred to the 
jointing and laying of pipes and the various 
methods of testing the work. ‘Syphonage of traps 
was illustrated by means of a model. In con- 
cluding it was pointed out that, while progress in 
sanitary work was always being made, the 
principles were now pretty well fixed. <A vote of 
thanks to the lecturer terminated the proceedings. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS.—The 
annual meéeting of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects was held on the 17th inst. in the 
Religious Institution Rooms, Buchanan-street. 
Mr. W. Forrest-Salmon, the President, occupied 
the chair. Mr. C. J. Maclean, the secretary, 
read the annual report, which stated that the roll 
now contained 50 ordinary and six honorary 
members. The question of competitions had 
engaged tle Council in several instances, as well 
as the new building regulations for the city. A 
Standing Committee on Public Architecture was 
appointed by the Council, with power to act 
should occasion arise, but with instructions to 
report on all matters of delicacy or importance to 
an early meeting of the Council. This committee 
thought that it would be desirable that the plans 
of the two bridges proposed to be erected over the 
river Clyde should be exhibited in order that the 
public might have an opportunity of examining 
the plans. The Council accordingly put themselves 
in communication with the Police Commissioners, 
who expressed their willingness to have the 
drawings exhibited, and remitted to a sub- 
committee to give effect to that resolution. The 
exhibition, however, had not yet been held, 
presumably because it had not been finally 
decided what was to be done with regard to the 
proposed bridges.—The Chairman, in proposing 
the adoption of the report, reminded the meeting 
that it was exactly a quarter of a century since the 
first annual report of the Institute was read and 
adopted. The Institute was doing a good and 
useful work. Their main efforts were to advance 
the great profession of architecture and to 
stimulate each other in the direction of high 
culture and honourable conduct. On the question 
of competition their labours had been directed 








towards assisting those promoting such, but they 
were satisfied that the best way to secure 
good buildings was to conserve the architects’ 
talents for the carrying out of buildings. 
A vast amount of invaluable time had been 
thrown away on useless competitive drawings. 
Their efforts, however, together with those of 
other similar institutes throughout the country, 
were beginning to tell upon the public mind, and 
where competitions were determined upon, pro- 
fessional referees were now almost invariably 
appointed to adjudicate upon the designs. It was 
even beginning to dawn upon the minds of the 
youngest architects that to gain public respect 
they must first respect themselves, and not com- 
pete unless the conditions of the competition were 
such as would ensure fair play. Perhaps the most 
important work of the Institute during the past 
year had been the labour and time spent upon the 
new building regulations for the city. They were 
looking forward as architects with some hope that 
ere very long their great and rapidly-growing ~ 
city would have a model Building Act. At one 
time it seemed as if the public authorities were 
afraid that the Institute of Architects was opposed 
to the improvement of the laws regarding 
building. It was difficult to understand how such 
an impression could have been formed ; but in 
whatever way it was formed, it was altogether a 
mistake. As members of the Institute, their 
interests all lay in the direction of the improve- 
ment and stricter surveillance of buildings. There 
was no body of men so competent as the Institute 
to advise with the authorities on the subject of 
building regulations. The Standing Committee 
on Public Architecture was established quite 
recently, and had neither had the time nor the 
opportunity of accomplishing much. It was 
hoped that it might prove a useful institution. 
A very large amount of public money was spent 
annually on city improvements in which archi- 
tecture held a prominent place, and this com- 
mittee in the exercise of its functions might be 
able to give some assistance as opportunities 
arose. In conclusion, he referred to the assist- 
amce rendered by the Council of the Institute in 
encouraging and promoting the education of 
students. —Mr. T. L. Watson seconded the 
motion, and the report was adopted. Mr. A. 
Petrie, the treasurer, submitted the financiai 
statement, and, on the motion of Mr. David 
Thomson, seconded by Mr. J. J. Burnet, the 
office-bearers were appointed. 


I Bn od mene 


PULPIT, PARISH CHURCH, PADDOCK-WooD.—A 
carved oak Communion table and a pulpit have 
lately been placed in the parish church of the 
village of Paddock-Wood, Kent. They were 
designed and carried out by Mr. Henry K. 
Kuchemann, of Bedford Park, Chiswick, W. 


THE LEICESTER SMALL- POX MHOSPITAL.— 
Leicester's difficulties increase rather than diminish. 
The Sanitary Committee has recommended a site 
for a new small-pox hospital, and on the project 
getting wind the opposition with which it has 
been received both by owners and occupiers is 
distinguished alike by its vigour and its unanimity. 
One petition presented against it was 12 ft. long. 
The fact seems to be that while the people living 
around Leicester may have no objection to the 
town’s efforts to combat small-pox by isolation minus 
compulsory vaccination, they are all alike determined 
that the scene of the interesting experiment shall 
not be in their particular neighbourhood. In 
desperation a counter proposal is now made, which 
simply amounts to this—that the hospital shall be 
planted down in the middle of the Leicester sewage 
farm. ‘The sole recommendatior. here is that the 
ground already belongs to the Corporation. The 
spirit in which the matter is being discussed may be 
judged from the fact that when it was proposed to 
hear the report of the Medical Officer of Health in 
criticism of this site, ‘‘ the Mayor did not think the 
question ought to be prejudiced by special reports. ’ 
The notion that the report of their official health 
adviser should not be listened to regarding an 
important local health question lest it should 
‘‘ prejudice ” the discussion, has at least the merit of 
originality. We are glad to say that the Mayor's 
objection was overruled. Ultimately, by a consider- 
able majority, it was agreed to ask the Sanitary 
Committee to report on the practicability of the 
sewage-farm-small-pox-hospital proposal. In a 
matter so entirely local we do not suppose that the 
central Government Department would feel justified 
in refusing a loan, and that is its only controlling 
function. But if the hospital ever does get erected 
in this ideal site, it will be interesting to watch how 
the doctrine of the liberty of the subject, understood 
to be so rampant in Leicester, wiil be practised by 
parents who may have a strong sentimental objection 
to their small-pox-stricken children being treated on 
the same farm with the town sewage.—Sritisk 
Medical Journal, OUCE os 
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DESIGN FOR NEW CATHEDRAL, 
VICTORIA, B.C. 


SHIS fine and picturesque design was 
originally made in competition for the 
mz.S23) new cathedral at ‘Victoria, British 
Columbia, a competition w 

have given much satisfaction to the competitors. 
The author was Mr. H. Wilson, on whom the 
mantle of his former principal, the late J. D. 
Sedding, has fallen in more senses than one, 
as anyone will recognise who remembers the 
characteristics of Sedding’s church designs. 

The building was planned with a view to being 
carried out in sections according to the means at 
the disposal of the Building Committee. The 
exterior would have been executed in local stone 
with a slate roof. The chapter house and 
morning chapel were to be done afier the 
cathedral had been built. 

The seating accommodation was for a little 
over 1,200 persons, including the choir, and the 
estimated cost about 20,000/,, 
chapter-house, cloisters, and carving. 

The drawing was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy of this year. It has been published 
before in a journal which appropriated it without 
the knowledge or permission of the architect. It 
is here published with his concurrence. 











NEW MUSIC-SCHOOL, MARLBOROUGH 
COLLEGE. 


THIs music-school has been designed in 
connexion with Marlborough College, and is 
intended to form one of the memorials of the 
recent College Jubilee. 

The general character of the design has been 
governed bythe ancient Domestic work of the town 
of Marlborough, erected after the great fire of 1653, 
and in which tile-hanging is a prominent feature. 

The plans provide for a central hall for 
orchestral practice, with a single gallery on each 
side and a double tier at the end facing the 
stage. Light in this hall is obtained from the 
large end bay, central lanterns, and from side 
dormers, a strong light in front of the conductor 
being thus avoided. 

On three sides of the hall, and cut off from it 
by corridors, are fifteen practising rooms in two 
stories, two rooms for masters, and a music 
library as well as the necessary offices, some of 
which are contained in the basement on the 
lower side. The practising rooms will be con- 
structed with sound-proof ceilings, floors, and 
walls. 

Access to the upper story is gained by a stair- 
case in one of the octagonal turrets, while the 
cupolas surmounting these turrets and flanking 
the central gable are used to contain separate 
ventilating shafts from the various rooms. 

The walls will be constructed of local red 
bricks, portions being rough-cast, and red tiles 
will be used for the roofs and tile-hanging. 


hich does not seem to | 


exclusive of | 


| The cupolas will be covered with copper. The 
building, which has been designed by Mr. C. E. 
Ponting, F.S.A., of Marlborough, is expected to 
| be commenced early next year. 

| The drawing was exhibited at this year’s Royal 
| Academy. 





: IRISH VILLAGE, CHICAGO 
EXHIBITION. 


THIS birdseye view of the Irish Village at 
Chicago, which was designed by an Irish archi- 
tect, Mr. Lawrence A. McDonnell, of Dublin, 
was hung in the Architectural Room at the last 
Royal Academy Exhibition. 

The entrance to the village is by a gateway 
which, we are informed, is an exact reproduction 
of the Lawrence gateway at Drogheda. The 
tower in the background is a reproduction of the 
Keep of Donegal Castle, about half the actual 
size. The cottages, however, form to our mind 
the most interesting portion of the group ; they 
are very picturesque and show a very distinctly 
marked national character. 


i 
! 








SCENERY AND GEOLOGICAL 
STRUCTURE. 

_ THE photographs given under this title are 

\intended to elucidate some points in the article 


(on ‘** Geology” in the ‘‘ Students’ Column ” of 
this week (p. 322), to which the reader is referred. 


| 4 
| Books. 


Encyclopédie de LP Architecture et de la Con- 








struction. Directeur, P. PLANAT. Vol. VI., 
deuxieme fascicule. Paris: Dujardin et Cie. 
1893. 


SH 1IS volume, or half-volume, brings the 
mi) 6 ‘* Encyclopédie de l’Architecture” to a 
eee) close, and we may congratulate M. Planat 
on having carried through so large a work with 
steady regularity, and brought it to a close within 
a reasonable period after its commencement, which 
does not happen with all dictionaries, architectural 
or otherwise, which are announced to appear in 
periodical parts. ' | 

The last volume contains a good many articles 
on important subjects, some of which hardly 
receive treatment commensurate with their im- 
portance. ‘‘ Renaissance Anglaise” is treated by 
M. Rivoalen in about seven pages and in a 
manner which conveys the impression that the 








but hardly in that proportion. M. Rivoalen 
comes to the conclusion that the Renaissance 
in England cannot be considered, as in 
France, an interesting period of the national 
architecture. He will find a good many among 
the most talented English architects of the day 
who think it so, nevertheless, and he might have 
found more interest in it himself had he gone a 
little further into the study of it. M. Rivoalen 
does justice, however, to Wollaton Hall, which 
he styles ‘‘the English Chambord,” and we 
presume no compliment can go further than that. 
It is worth notice however, that the French critic 
is a good deal struck with those sumptuously 
carved heraldic overmantels of stone which were 
a characteristic of the Renaissance mansions of 
England ; he gives an illustration of that at 
Hardwick Hall; ‘‘c’est bien caracteristique,” 
he observes, ‘fet ce franc etalage d’une fierté 
historique a sa grandeur, sa noblesse particuliére ; 
cela n’est point banal.” 

** Renaissance Francaise” is treated by M. 
Anthyme Saint-Paul, with a good many interesting 
illustrations, some of them not very familiar ; and 
we must admit the truth of the author’s remark 
that while France was indebted to Italy for 
Renaissance architecture, and the Italian architects 
who visited France brought a most useful teaching 
with them, the French were quicker than any 
other nation to get past the stage of imitation, 
and to put a character and life of their own into 
the new School of Architecture. 

‘* Reparations,” by M. H. Rayon, gives an 
account of the French legal aspect of the question 
of repairs, which may be of interest to those who 
wish to study the treatment of this subject in 
France, the subject of ‘‘ reparations” being, in a 
legal sense, analogous to that of ‘‘ dilapidations” in 
England. ‘‘ Résistance des Matériaux ” is treated 
by the editor rather more briefly than we should 
have expected for so large and important a subject. 
M. Rayon’s article on ‘‘ Responsabilité ” should 
be of interest to English architects, as giving an 
outline of the legal responsibility of builders and 
architects in a country where, as we know, archi- 
tects are held much more directly responsible for 
defects in their buildings than is the case m 
England, and appear to thrive under and to 
uphold the system, which certainly offers 4 
healthy stimulus to thoroughness of work. From 
this article they will learn how architects ‘have 
been adjudged in French courts to be pecuniarily 
liable for the cost of a building in excess of their 
estimates, and we must confess that we think it 
would not be at all a bad thing if the same rule 
obtained in England. 

















material for the article has been derived second- 
hand from books and not from a visit to this | 
country, which no French architect ever thinks | 
it worth while to visit when writing about 
English architecture ; they can see all they 
want of that, apparently, from the other side of 
the Channel. Hence they never really know 


The article ‘* Rinceau,” which is equivalent to 
scroll ornament derived from foliage forms, by 
M. Mayeux, is a remarkably good essay, treating 
this interesting subject in a very complete manner 
considering the brief limits of the article, and 
illustrating it by very well-chosen and typi 
examples. M. Ch. Lucas also treats very ably 





what they are writing about. Needless to add 
that ‘‘ Renaissance Francaise” receives about | 
four or five times the space of ‘‘ Renaissance 
Anglaise”; it claims more space, no doubt, 





b 


and in a concentrated manner the important 
subject of ‘‘ Romaine (architecture.)”  M. 
Rivoalen treats Romanesque (‘* Roman”) archi- 
‘tecture in England with more sympathy than he 
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bestows on Renaissance in England, and with] of various kinds, and one which every architect | useful information in a very limited space. 
some sufficiently typical illustrations from] may be glad to have on his shelves. At the same | Chapter XVI. on “‘ Electrical Measurements and 
Rochester, Durham, and Canterbury. The|time we must repeat that its value is con-| Calculations” contains a number of very easy 


subject of Romanesque architecture generally is 
ably treated by M. Anthyme Saint-Paul, with 
an unusually large proportion of illustrations. 
‘‘Rurales (constructions),” or as we should say 
“‘ Farm-buildings,” is treated at some length by 
Mr. A. Gosset, but the illustrations do not lead 
one to think that the study of this branch of 
practical architecture is in a very advanced stage 
in France. 

‘“‘Serrurerie Technique” is treated at some 
length, with a good many practical illustrations, 
by E. R. (M. Rivoalen?), and ‘* Serrurerie” in 
the artistic sense by M. Henri Nodet. This latter 
isa very good and very largely illustrated article, 
and the illustrations in this case are selected with 
more impartial regard to variety of nationality than 
is generally the case in the Encyclopédie. 
“Sociétés d’Architectes” is an article of some 
interest by M. Ch. Lucas, who has special capa- 
bilities for dealing with this subject; it is 
illustrated with engravings of the seals or medals 
of various leading architectural societies in the 
world, among which that of the Institute of British 
Architects, a product of the period of taste for 
heraldic Medizeval devices, is not one of the best, 
and not good even of its type, though it is certainly 
better than the bald and commonplace seal of the 
American Institute of Architects, also we imagine, 
not a production of very recent date. The best 
_ js the medal of the ‘* Société National des Archi- 
tectes de France,” showing an emblematical 
woman seated among implements of architectural 
design, with the portico of a temple in the back- 
ground. The more recent ‘‘Société Centrale” 
also employs on its medal the device of a classic 
figure emblematical of architecture, treated in a 
decorative manner, and seated between conven- 
tional and natural sprays of vegetation; the 
natural spray might have been spared, and does 
not add to the decorative effect and significance 
of the whole. The seal of the ‘‘ Caisse 
de Defénse Mutuelle,” a female head of 
Greek type, in profile, crowned with a castle, 
is a good design in a more severe style. 

M. Lucas also treats the subject ‘‘ Stele,” a type 
of monumental erection which has appealed 
specially to French taste, and has been very 
largely used in modern monuments; an example 
of this use is given in an engraving of the stele 
erected to the memory of Constant-Dufeux. 

The important subject of ‘‘Style,” as an 
abstract quality in architecture, is treated at some 
length by M. Léon Labrouste. He regards 
Ruskin and Semper as the two writers who have 
in modern times made the most important con- 
tribution to the critical and philosophical con- 
sideration of style. We should hardly regard 
Ruskin as a clear or definite writer on style; 
Semper was, though he had the usual fault of the 
esthetic theorist, of being too sure of everything. 
M. Labrouste warns his readers against the mis- 
conception (a very common one) which leads 
people to confound style with fashion (mode). 
The article concludes with an _ analysis 
or summary of the qualities which go to 
make style, which comes sufficiently near the 
mark, but we confess that we hardly think precise 
definition possible. The ‘‘ Styles Francais’’ are 
historically treated by M. Rivoalen at considerable 
length and with a profusion of illustrations giving 
examples of the differences o: detail and ornament 
inthe succeeding Renaissance styles or fashions 
of France (for we should be inclined to say that 
Louis Quatorze, Louis Quinze, and Louis Seize 
are modifications of thé same style according to 
different fashions). The successive styles of other 
countries, and their modifications, are we suppose 
of no consequence in comparison with those of 
France, as they are left out of account altogether. 

The subject ‘*Théatre” is treated by M. 
Gosset in a very practical spirit, with a good 
many plans of various theatres. M. Gosset not 
unnaturally contrasts our Covent Garden house 
with the Paris Opera to the great advantage of 
the latter, as he has every right to do; but in 
regard to smaller theatres he seems entirely 
ignorant of the recent great improvements in the 
sanitary and fireproof construction and arrange- 
ment of theatres in this country, and of the 
excellent examples of these qualities to be found 
In some recent London theatres, from which 
French theatre architects might learn something. 
An article on Versailles by M. Rivoalen is a useful 
concise history of the celebrated Palace, with 
illustrations showing it at different stages of its 
evelopment. 

We are glad to record the completion of what 
certainly is a very interesting and valuable 


Publication, full of illustrations and information 





siderably impaired by the fact that the majority of 
the subjects are treated from an entirely French 
point of view—that the book is, in fact, emphati- 
cally a Frenchman’s Encyclopeedia of architecture : 
a title which implies both many excellences and 
many limitations. 





Electric Lighting and Power Distribution. 
Parts II. and III. By W. PERREN MAYCOCK, 
M.I.E.E. London: Whittaker & Co. 1893. 

WE noticed Part I. of this treatise, published 
towards the end of 1892, last January. Parts 
II. and III., though published at an interval of 
some months, reached us nearly at the same time, 
and it will be convenient to consider them 
together. Part II. opens with chap. vii., in 
which no less than seventeen direct current 
dynamos are described in forty-two pages, nearly 
half of which space is occupied with illustrations 
and diagrams. It is, of course, impossible that 
they should receive anything like adequate treat- 
ment in this space; the two open-coil arc 
machines, the Brush and the Thomson-Houston, 
fare best, and the regulating gear for the Statter 
constant current dynamo is pretty fully described. 
The student is mercifully warned not to ‘‘ read 
straight through this chapter,” but ‘‘ to refer 
particularly only to those machines that are 
brought under his notice” ; but we think it would 
have been much more useful had Mr. Maycock 
selected only one or two typical machines and 
described them in detail, leading his readers, as 
far as may be, along the lines of thought of the 
inventors, and pointing out the reason of each 
variation or peculiarity in the design. It is sin- 
gular, too, to find fast and loose pulleys and 
striking gear described as if. they were peculiar to 
the Statter dynamo. Of course, Mr. Maycock 
knows that this device is far older than any 
dynamo, but the way the matter is put might 
deceive a student innocent of all previous know- 
ledge of mechanism. 

In the next chapter alternators are similarly 
dealt with, The space given to each machine is 
about the same, but owing to the greater sim- 
plicity of this class, the treatment is more 
adequate. 

Then follows a chapter on motors, very ele- 
mentary and very clear, as befits an introductory 
manual; after which there is an equally satisfac- 
tory chapter on the characteristic curve. We must 
demur, however, to Mr. Maycock’s definition— 
‘© A characteristic curve may be defined as a 
diagram in which a curved or straight line is 
employed to represent the relation of certain vary- 
ing values to each other.” This surely is far too 
wide a definition. The term, though occasionally 
used for the curve giving the relation between 
induction and magnetising force, should only be 
employed for the curve connecting the E. M. Ff. 
and current of a dynamo. 

A good chapter on lamps and systems of dis- 
tribution completes the volume. 

Vol. III. opens with electrolysis, and here we 
find once more the loose statement that ‘‘as 
water itself is comparatively a bad conductor, it 
is necessary to slightly acidulate it with a few 
drops of acid.” If this were the only function of 
the acid, it would matter little what acid were 
used. We much prefer to regard the acid itself 
as the electrolyte, the oxygen at the anode being 
obtained by the decomposition of the water 
effected by the anion of the acid. 

Perhaps we may be here allowed a protest 
against Mr. Maycock’s invention ‘* Kathion”— 
Kation we know and cation we know, but what is 
this Aathion but a monstrosity born of ignorance 
of Greek ? 

Perhaps it is hardly fair, however, to expect an 
author to know Greek when he has hardly 
mastered his own tongue, and there are in these 
volumes several instances of defective English. 
Thus, on page 212, we find it stated that the 
least active coils are ‘‘ parallel with themselves,” 
on page 217 ‘‘ensure” is used in the sense of 
prevent, and on page 306 we have the singularly 
ungrammatical sentence, ‘‘ such a lamp obviously 
does not need replenishing with carbons so often 
as an ordinary, or stzgle carbon lamp, such as are 
(s¢c) shown in Figs. 202, 203A, &c.,” while on the 
next page we find magnetise used as a neuter 
verb. 

The few pages on electrolysis introduce the 
subject of secondary batteries, which are very well, 
though briefly, treated. After this we come to 
chapters on transformers, on systems of supply, 
and on switches and other accessories, in which 
the author has contrived to convey a great deal of 











numerical questions fully worked out, and will, 
no doubt, be useful to students. At the end of 
each chapter there is an examination paper on its 
subject matter, and the book closes with a brief 
sketch of the most recent advances, and indicates 
the directions in which further advance may be 
expected. An index, and a few blank pages for 
notes, completes a treatise which, though singu- 
larly unequal in merit, is, on the whole, well 
adapted to its purpose as an elementary manual 
for candidates for examination. 





An Attempt to Recover the First Design of the 
West Front of the Abbey Church of St. Peter, 
now Peterborough Cathedral. Py Jas. THOMAS 
IRVINE. Published for the Author by C, 
Edwards; Peterborough: 1893. 

THIs is a reprint of a paper read by Mr. Irvine, 

the well-known clerk of works at Peterborough 

Cathedral (and previously at many other cathedrals 

when Sir Gilbert Scott had them in hand), who 

knows every stone of the building. The subject 
is not the projected west front of the Transitional 
builders which was hastily abandoned shortly 
after commencement, in order. to build the 
existing one, but the variations between the 
upper part (mainly) of the existing front and the 
original intention of its designer. The conclusions 
are entirely drawn from the examination of the 
existing building and the evidence furnished by 

discrepancies in the stone work. The paper is a 

very interesting one, valuable as a record of facts, 

and probable in regard to the deductions made 
from the facts. We cannot agree with Mr. 

Irvine, however, in thinking the late west porch 

stuck in the central arch of the great portico in 

any way an improvement to the appearance of 
the front. On the contrary, we think it is an 
excrescence on a grand design, though it is no 
doubt a remarkable example of cleverness in 
turning a practical necessity into what is in itself 

a pleasing architectural feature, but entirely 

out of scale and harmony with the main design of 

the west front, and consequently spoiling it. 


— ——— | 
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Correspondence, 
Zo the Editor of THE BUILDER. 











NEW BYE-LAWS FOR LONDON. 


S1r,— Under the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891, the London County Council have promul- 
gate«| bye-laws which have been *‘ allowed by the 
Local Government Board” on June 28 last, and 
are now in force. 

These bye-laws (published in a paper, No. 104, 
price 3d. Sold by Steel & Jones, Spring-Gardens, 
S.W.) are such as should be provided for in the 
preparation of plans and specifications, and the 
attention of architects has not, so far as I am 
aware, been specially directed to them. 

In the bye-laws there will be found numerous 
important regulations affecting buildings—whether 
coustructed before or after the passing of the Act 
—as to the closing and filling up of cesspools and 
privies, as to the construction of water-closets, 
earth-closets, privies, ashpits, cesspools, «c., and 
the proper accessories thereof. 

It is provided that every sanitary authority shall 
enforce the bye-laws, and any directions given by 
the said authority shall be in accordance with the 
bye-laws, and so far as they are not in accordance 
shall be void ; from this it will be observed that 
we have the distinct co of uniformity in 
these matters throughout the Administrative 
County of London. 

THomMAs HENRY WATSON. 





THE INSTITUTE EXAMINATIONS. 


Sir,—Mr. Mountford, in his Presidental 
address to the Architectural Association, when 
commenting on the manner in which ‘* Design” 
is dealt with in the Examination, appears to have 
overlooked the important change which will be 
made when the new ‘ Final Examination ” comes 
into operation in 1895. 

The ‘‘ Time Table” of the Programme of this 
Examination was printed in the, Journal of 
Proceedings, R.1.B.A., Vol. ix., No. 17, 
June 22, 1893, p. 418. The arrangements set 
out therein provide that the subject ‘‘ Design” 
shall be the first taken, when the candidate’s 
mind is fresh and unwearied, and the times are— 


‘Friday, 10 to 6: Design of a building of 
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moderate dimensions, or a portion of a more impor- 
tant edifice, to be made from particulars given, «c. 

Saturday, 10 to 4: The constructional and artistic 
details of the design made on Friday." 


The subject having been communicated to the 
candidate in general terms at the same time as his 
admission to the Examination. 


It cannot be expected that any Programme of I. 


the Examination will satisfy all its critics, but the 
change which will be established by the new 
Programme will certainly be a great improvement 
on the system it will supersede. 
ARTHUR CATES. 
Chairman of the Board of Examiners, R.1.B, A. 
", Whitehall Yard, S.W., Oct. 25, 1893. 





PROPOSED BUILDING EXHIBITION IN 


1894. 

S1r,—Some weeks back you very kindly inserted 
a letter from me on the importance of holding in 
1894 a Building Exhibition upon a wise and com- 
prehensive scale. 

Permit me now to say that the views I then 
ventured to suggest have been acted upon, and that 
the promoters have already secured the co-operation 
of leading gentlemen, whose names will be published 
shortly, constituting a consultative committee. 

The object of this committee is to classify all 
exhibits in such a way as shall make the Exhibition 
interesting and profitable. 

It has been suggested that the exhibits shall be in 
strict sequence, z.¢e., on entering the building, 
everything that pertains to foundation work, 
including pipes and sanitary arrangements in the 
basement, shall be the first feature. Following this, 
exhibits connected with the superstructure, bricks, 
stone, marble, timbers, timbering, joinery, con- 
cluding with roofing, slates, tiles, ridges, finials, &c. 
Following the structural features will be all kinds of 
decorative work, metal and wood, tile and other 
features for internal work. 

Under the galleries, and in other suitable parts, 
it is proposed there shall be .working machinery 
illustrating how joinery work is now perfected, 
encaustic and other tiles pressed, with a thousand- 
and-one labour-saving appliances now so largely 
adopted. 

Should any of your readers be disposed to co- 
operate, Mr. W. R. Larkins, of the National 
Building Exhibition Company, 28, Martin’s Lane, 
Cannon-street, E.C., will be most pleased to hear 
from them, and to carry out any suggestions that 
may be valuable. T. FREEMAN. 





WHAT IS A PUBLIC SEWER? 


SIR,—By your permission I should like to ascer- 
tain the opinion of your readers as to the correct 
reading of the Sanitary Act of 1890, respecting the 
drainage of one or more houses of a terrace into 
the public sewer of a street. The Public Health 
Act, 1890, sec. I9, states, ‘‘ That where a nuisance 
or complaint exists the local authorities can compel 
the owners to abate the nuisance; if they do not do 
so the sanitary authority can do the work and charge 
it to the owner or owners as a private improve- 
ment.” This is an extension of the Public Health 
Act of 1875. Sec. 19, 1890, says, ‘‘ For the purpose 
of this section the expression drain includes a drain 
used for more than one building.” I live in an 
urban district where the clerk and chairman of the 
Local Board of Health have pronounced that a 
drain that connects to more than one house is a 
public sewer, and repairable as such by the sanitary 
authorities at the ratepayers’ expense; they go 
farther, and say that in addition to the syphon that 
disconnects the main sewer from the houses it is 
necessary to have a syphon and air-shaft to each 
cottage or house ; this, to me, is spoiling the drains 
or sanitation with a vengeance. Some of your 
readers, perhaps, might be kind enough to enlighten 
me on this subject, or how the Act is enforced in 
their locality ; or possibly some one may know if any 
decision has been given in any law courts as to the 
definition of a public sewer. C. H. A. 


—_— —- | 
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OAK REREDOS FOR A MORNING CHAPEL IN 
JAPAN.—On the 13th inst., prior to a service held in 
the Lady Chapel at Exeter Cathedral by the Guild 
of St. Paul, a presentation was made by the members 
of the Exeter Branch of the Guild to the Bishop. 
The present assumes the form of a carved oak 
reredos designed for the Bishop's morning chapel at 
Sakio-Cho-Shiba-Tokyo, Japan. The super-altar is 
supported by ornamental brackets, and above is the 
reredos proper, divided into three compartments, the 
central one higher than the flanking ones, and 
" seaver in the middle, and in the midst of a vesica, 

ormed of conventional clouds, is the rising figure of 
Christ in the act of ascension. The right hand is 
raised in Benediction. In recessed and carved panels 
at each side are angels in attitudes of adoration. 
The framed work is carved with running ornament 
of fifteenth-century West-country character, and.the 
sides abutting the central gable have cornices of lace- 
like carving. The work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter. - ” : 


Che Student's Column. 


GEOLOGY.—XVIII. 
SCENERY AND GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 





SIIIE field geologist in constructing a geo- 
mi) logical map takes advantage of every 
surface feature to assist him in his work. 
If, in going over a flat country, he comes across 
an inequality in the ground, he at once feels it 
incumbent on him to inquire into the cause of 
the same—a characteristic undulation, a low 
range of hills, a dome-shaped boss rising out of 
the plain, a terrace-like series of steps, each has 
some geological meaning, in most instances 
indicating a change from one class of rock to 
another. A little experience shows him more- 
over that each kind of material on weathering pro- 
duces a marked contour of an unmistakable 
character. A soft limestone exhibits a totally 
different outline to a hard one, and both are 
clearly distinguishable in that respect from sand- 
stone or slate. It is not to be expected, in the 
nature of things, that soft clay or sand can produce 
such bold features as a compact crystalline mate- 
rial, or that a rock full of regular joints and 
cleavage planes will present many features in 
common with, say, an irregularly-jointed granite. 








We all know that the character of soil very 


going observations, drawing upon tracts of 


country near home to furnish the material. We 
will first go to Caterham in Surrey, which place js 
situated on the Chalk formation. In that distrig 
we find there are at least two very different 
kinds of Chalk, as shown in fig. 5 (litho. 
graph plates). The upper half of this pit 
may be described as a soft, rubble-]j 
earthy limestone devoid of anything like regular 
jointing ; the lower part is a comparatively hard 
earthy limestone, with a more or less regular 
system of jointing and bedding, breaking up into 
large cubical fragments and blocks. The junction 
between the two beds is well shown in. the 
illustration. "We cannot pause here to explain 
the origin, or in what way such a variable 
structure in the same class of rock influences 
certain fundamental questions relating to water. 
supply ; but the student will readily understand 
that the two beds must weather differently, 
Attention may, however, be called to the 
existence of a ‘‘pipe,” indicated by a dark 
patch in the upper portion of the section, a little 
to the right of the centre of the illustration. The 
‘‘ pipe ” in this case is filled with ferruginous earth 
and gravel which have fallen into what was once 
a hole in the Chalk. 

Taking now the road from Caterham towards 
Godstone we enter on the confines of the ma 
delineated in fig. 6. Arriving from the north, we 
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largely determines the nature of the vegetation 
growing upon it; thus fir-trees grow luxuriantly 
on a sandy soil, oak-trees on firm clay-land, and 
so forth. When natural sections fail him, the 
field geologist can frequently arrive at the 
approximate nature of a deposit by closely ob- 
serving the species of trees growing on it. It 
must be understood, however, that vegetation is 
not always to be relied upon as indicating the 
character of ‘‘ solid” rocks, as these latter may 
be, and often are, partially masked by superficial 
deposits in which trees take root. | : 





Let us endeavour to illustrate some of thé fore- 
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Fig. 6.—Geological Map of the neighbourhood of Godstone, Surrey. 
a.—Chalk. d.—Lower Greensand: Folkestone beds. g.—Lower Greensand: Atherfield beds. 
6.—Upper Greensand. @— 4; - Sandgate beds. h.—Weald Clay. 
c.—Gault Clay. tm ogy ae Hythe beds. 
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Fig. 7.—Section across fig. 6 along the road from Caterham to Tilburstow Hill. 


‘ascend a gentle slope, until we stand on the 
‘summit of the Chalk (a) escarpment—the North 
Downs—passing some clumps of trees by the way 
which denote the presence of drift-gravel, &, 
lying on the Chalk. From this elevation a fine 
view southwards is disclosed, looking over a br 
valley towards another range of hills, com 

of the Hythe beds (7) of the Lower Greensand, 
clothed -with trees as far as the eye cant 
Still standing at the top of the Chalk ridge, not 
far from the point marked ‘‘ quarry” on the map, 





‘flank of the escarpment, and observe 
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we cast our eyes eastwards along the southem 
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view represented in fig. 3, on the lithograph | Tilburstow Hill where we now stand, from which | of this eminence, and for some distance down its 
plate. it is observed that the low-lying land referred to| steep slopes, is Inferior Oolite. On looking at 


Chalk hills are remarkably destitute of vegeta- 
tion in almost any situation, the only clothing 
they possess being short, stunted grass an inch or 
30 in height, and occasionally a few bushes 
dotted here and there. The illustration given, 
however (fig. 3), forms rather an exception to 
this rule; it has been selected to show as 
many features as possible in a limited space. 
Here the student will recognise the steep Chalk 
slopes in the foreground, to the right, and in the 
distance. He will perceive that in some places 
the Chalk is only covered with short grass, being 
comparatively bare, whilst in others, well-wooded 
-coppices, &c., make their appearance. It would 
not be very difficult in such a district to define the 
limits of the superficial patches of sand, gravel, 
and clay forming the drift, as they are approxi- 
mately indicated by the situations of the trees. 
A characteristic feature of Chalk hills (not seen in 
our illustration by reason of the view having been 
taken along the flank of the escarpment instead 
of in front of it) is the formation of hollows, 
coombes, or ‘*punch-bowls” on their steep, 
arch-shaped slopes. On looking at a Chalk 
escarpment from a distance, one often sees a 
number of these hollows, one after the other, 
along the line of hills. 

Reverting to fig. 3, which the student is 
desired to carefully compare with figs. 6 and 7 
whilst reading these remarks, we may call atten- 


‘tion to the very different style of surface con- 


figuration after descending the Chalk hills. We 
now find ourselves on a flat or slightly undulating 
tract of country, clearly shown in the illustration. 
The reason for this sudden change is not far to 
seek, Chalk, although by no means a durable 
rock, withstands the action of the weather much 
better than does soft clay, and if the student has 
followed the section (fig. 7) up to this point he 
will see that the low-lying land (after passing a 
slight undulation caused by the Upper Greensand) 
is composed of Gault clay, which has given way to 
denudation much more readily than the Chalk. 
Continuing our walk southwards over this damp, 
earthy clay, with its fine trees, we come across 
some rising ground denoting a change in the 
nature of the rock, and on the right-hand side of 
the road observe a large sand-pit in the Folkestone 
beds. This sand is_ beautifully clean and 
crystalline,» and is actively worked. Passing 
through the picturesque village of Godstone, and 
over the loamy Sandgate beds, we arrive in a 
well-wooded country, and noting that the trees 
are mostly firs, conclude, therefore, that the 
subsoil is sand. The road now begins to 
ascend the side of a steep hill, near the 
summit of which we find ourselves facing the 
sand-pit in the Hythe beds (/), illustrated in 
fig. 2on the plate. We may profitably pause for a 
moment to examine some peculiar structures found 
herein, which have mainly been instrumental 
in assisting the loose material to resist the ‘‘ agents 
of denudation.” We see slabs of chocolate- and 
orange-coloured material, as well as twisted pieces 
lying about the floor of the pit. On looking at 
the section we note that the sand itself is of an 
orange-yellow tint, and by scaling the precipitous 
ice, trace the slabs to their original position zx 
su, and discover that they formed parts of 
iregularly-disposed ‘‘ pans,” represented by the 
tortuous lines near the centre and top right-hand 
comer of our illustration. These chocolate- 
coloured slabs have much interest to the architect, 
tthe substance of which they are composed is 
© tron of the ancient Weald furnaces, out of 
which the gates of many edifices in London and 
lsewhere were forged in olden times. 

ving the sand-pit and the road, we now 
— the steep, bushy slopes and gain the top of 
a atstow Hill, on the escarpment of the Lower 
teensand. To the south a splendid panorama 
Is laid at our feet ; the eye traces a flat, low-lying 
porncig with a ridge springing out of it some miles 
way, and lines of blue hills are discerned in the 
istance, through a gap in which on a clear 

y the waters of the English Channel sparkle. 
; € following sketch section, fig. 8, gives some 
4 of the structure of the ground seen south of 
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Fig. 8.—Sketch Geological Section—London to Brighton.. 


: a. Tertiary Beds. c. Upper Greensand. 
: ey ee | ' d@, Gault Clay. | 


is, as usual, clay—Wealden Beds. The ridge 
rising like an island some distance off is a member 
of the Hastings Sand, harder than the sea of 
clay surrounding it, and stands boldly out to 
proclaim the fact. The lines of blue hills seen 
are the escarpments of the Lower Greensand and 
Chalk respectively, the latter known as the South 
Downs. These are clearly indicated in the 
diagram, towards the south. Thus the ground 
between London and Brighton may be described 
as a denuded anticline—the ‘‘ Anticline of the 
Weald.” The dotted lines restore the arch, 
partially, before denudation, though, owing to 
the vertical.and horizontal scales of the diagram 
not being, of necessity, alike, the arch is dispro- 
portionately heightened. The student will see 
from this illustration how great and widespread 
are the geological effects of meteorological 
action, and get some idea of the enormous mass 
of material removed in the process and laid down 
elsewhere. 

On traversing the district just described, the 
architectural student will observe many other 
points of interest. He should particularly note 
the divers angles of rest, so to speak, of the 
different formations and their varying degrees of 
porosity. At the base of the Chalk escarpment 
north of Godstone are several large underground 
quarries producing an excellent fire-stone, and the 
methods of getting the material are worthy of 
study. In these quarries also he will, under 
guidance, derive some information on matters 
connected with water-supply ; the rise and fall of 
the water has been carefully noted from time to 
time, and marks recording the same are found on 
the sides of the galleries. On the Gault, near by, 
is an old brickyard, and sand-pits in the vicinity 
have been already alluded to. In short, we know 
of no other district near London where so much, 
geologically, may be seen in the course of a 
single day, and it is of especial interest to the 
architect as showing the influence of geological 
structure on scenery. 

Coming now to a different class of scenery, we 
will ask the student to accompany us to the 
delightful valleys carved out of Jurassic rocks in 
the neighbourhood of Stroud. Here the grtat 
Oolite and Inferior Oolite, yielding good 
building stone, especially on Minchinhampton 
Common and on the road from Nailsworth to 
Avening, have been scored by denudation and 
eaten into down to the impervious Lower Lias, 
the hill-slopes sustaining an abundant and varied 
vegetation. The effects of weathering can be 
studied at several points, but nowhere, perhaps, 
better than in an opening in Great Oolite, near 
Avening, on the Tetbury-road, known as Essex’s 
quarry, or ‘* Picked-piece.” One face of this 
working is represented on our plate (fig. 1). It 
will be observed that the stone varies much in 
regard to its jointing and bedding. The latter is 
such that the top of the quarry is weathered into 
tile-like rubble, which in descending order insen- 
sibly passes to thicker bedded strata, and at the 
bottom of the section into beds of building stone, 
2 ft.,or more in depth. It is characteristic of 
many Oolites that in weathering they split into 
thin beds (sometimes used for roofing purposes) 
near the surface, and pass upwards from this 
into soil. In order to judge of the nature of the 
material for building purposes, therefore, it is 
necessary to dig deeply into the rock before the 
solid beds are found. We do not say that this is 
always the case, but it is very frequently so. 
The figure also illustrates false-bedding cutting 
the actual bedding planes at a low angle, a 
common feature with Oolites in the vicinity of 
Stroud. 

The process of denudation of such materials is 
a very simple one ; having reduced the solid rock 
to rubble, the latter in course of time becomes 
thoroughly decomposed, and is easily removed in 
chemical solution and by the mechanical action of 
rain. At the same time the material is harder 
than some other rocks in the neighbourhood, and 
its angle of weathering is a rather high one. This 
is exemplified in the view on the plate, fig. 4, by 








the high hill crowned by the ‘‘ fort.” The summit 
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the profile it will be seen that this rather high 
angle becomes slightly lower, a circumstance due 
to the difference in weathering imparted by the 
bed next below—the Midford or Cotteswold 
Sands. The Upper Lias and Marlstone below 
this cause another slight variation in the slope ; 
until on arriving at the bottom of the hill we 
find a flat plain of impervious Lower Lias Clay. 
Rodborough Hill, as the height just alluded to is 
called, exhibits typical weathering of the Jurassic 
series ; but equally good examples may be found 
in the vicinity—at Selsley Hill, for example, from 
whence the photograph forming our illustration 


was taken. ‘The hills in the distance are likewise 
of Jurassic age. 
i oe os 
OBITUARY. 
Mr. GEORGE LANSDOWN.—The death is 


announced of Mr. George Lansdown, of Warwick- 
street, Charing-Cross, and 67, New Kent-road, S.E., 
architect and surveyor, in his 60th year. Deceased, 
who was District Surveyor of East Newington, and 
part of St. George-the-Martyr, Southwark, for nearly 
nineteen years, was the son of the late James 
Lansdown, who was eminent as an architect, and 
was associated with the late Decimus Burton in 
many important works. At the present time, when 
the merits and demerits of the new corridor-trains 
are being largely canvassed, it is curious to note 
that the first patent for this idea was granted to Mr. 
George Lansdown as far back as 1864, when, how- 
ever, owing to the opposition of the railway com- 
panies, the patent was allowed to lapse, Mr. 
Lansdown reaping no material benefit whatever 
therefrom. 

Mr. W. A. CoLLs.—We have to record the death 
of Mr. William Abraham Colls, of the firm of 
Messrs. Colls & Sons, builders, Coleman-street, 
which took place, after a few days’ illness, at his 
residence, Homedale, The Avenue, Gipsy Hill. 
The deceased, who was fifty-one years of age, was the 
eldest son of the late Mr. Benjamin Colls, founder 
of the firm. He was this year’s President of the 
Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution, a member 
of the Institute of Builders, and of the Master 
Builders’ Association. 

ALDERMAN CAIL. — The death is announced 
of Alderman Cail, a well-known contractor of 
Newcastle. The Alderman was in his eighty-second 
year, and had been a member of the Torpaeation 
from 1866. Among other works, he constructed the 
North-Eastern line from North Shields to Tyne- 
mouth, involving the building of a tunnel under the 
town ; the Bishop Auckland branch line and the 
Deerness Ferry branch; he made the Nidd Valley 
and Rosedale branch lines, and executed several 
contracts for the Yorkshire mines. He built the 
Berwick Bridge over the Tweed, and was concerned 
in various large undertakings. 

Mr. JAMES HILL.—We regret to hear, just as 
we are going to press, of the death of Mr. James 
Hill, the senior partner of the firm of James Hill & 
Co., of 100A, Queen Victoria-street, E.C, 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CONSECRATION OF A CHURCH, BLAENAVON, 
MONMOUTHSHIRE.—On the roth inst. the Church 
of St. Paul’s, Blaenavon, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Llandaff. The church will accommodate 
about 300 persons. The architect is Mr. E. A, 
Lansdowne, of Newport, and the builder is Mr. 
John Burgoyne, of Blaenavon. The total cost of the 
church will be about 2,000/. 

MASONIC LODGE FOR PONTEFRACT.—Contracts 
have just been let for the erection of Masonic Lodge 
buildings in Ropergate, Pontefract. The buildings are 
to be built of brick, with terra-cotta panels and stone 
facings. On the upper story will be a lodge-room, 
34 ft. by 2: ft., with ante-rooms adjoining, and 
downstairs will be a dining-hall, 51 ft. by 21 ft., 
which may be also used for a ball-room, and will be 
fitted with movable partitions to make it into three 
small rooms for other A caretaker’s 
house will be attached. Mr. J. H. Greaves, of 
Pontefract, is the architect. The cost will be 1,000/. 

PROPOSED PuBLIC BATHS, WALSALL.—On the 
14th inst. an inquiry was held at the Council 
Chamber, Walsall, by Mr. K. Walton, C.E., as to 
the application of the Walsall Town Council for 
power to borrow 12,380/. for building public baths 
in Lichfield-street. The Town Clerk, Mr. J. R. 
Cooper, laid before the Inspector the statistics as to 
the borough, showing a population of 71,789 at the 
last census, 13,000 houses, and a rateable value of 
146,1552. The sum to be borrowed included 9,000/, 
for the building. The Council had had twenty-five 
sets of plans sent in for the baths, and had selected 
those of Mr. Bonner, Cheapside, London. The 
building would provide two swimming-baths of 
80 ft. by 30 ft., with forty dressing-boxes, and 60 ft. 
by 25 ft. with thirty-four dressing-boxes. There 
would be four first-class men’s slipper-baths and 
eighteen second-class, and two first-class women's 
and nine second-class; besides a set of* Turkish 
baths: Afterwards “Mr. R.-H: Middleton (the 
Borough Surveyor) and Mr, Bonner (the- architect) 
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gave evidence as to dimensions, drains, ventilation, 
water supply, and other matters. Subsequently the 
Inspector visited the site of the proposed baths. 


CHURCH, FLEUR-DE-LIS, MONMOUTHSHIRE.— 
On the rrth inst. the Bishop of Llandaff laid the 
foundation-stone of a new church, to be dedicated 
to St. Lewis, at Fleur-de-Lis. The church is being 
built on a site given by Lord Tredegar. It will 
‘accommodate over 350 persons. Mr. E. M. Bruce- 
Vaughan, of Cardiff, is the architect, Messrs. T. 
Williams & Son, of Cwmdwr, Newbridge, Mon., 
builders, having been entrusted with the contract. 
This church is estimated to cost 1,340/. 


NEW CHURCH, PRESTON.—On the 1oth inst. 
Dr. Moorhouse, Bishop of Manchester, consecrated 
the new church of St. Jude, which has just been 
erected in St. Paul’s-road, Preston. The building 
has been built at a cost of over 6,600/., including 
the site, and has seating capacity for 800. The new 
church in plan consists of a wide nave with side 
aisles and transepts ; a large chancel and north and 
south chancel aisles. The baptistry is at the west 
end of the nave, separated from it by an arcade. 
The principal porch is at the west end of the north 
aisle. Other entrances are provided to the south 
aisle and north transept. At the east end of the 
south chancel aisle the clergy vestry is placed, and 
the organ-loft is constructed over this aisle, and 
opens into the chancel and south transept. Other 
vestries are also provided under the east end of the 
chancel. The north chancel aisle is arranged as a 
side chapel. The chancel is separated from the 
chancel aisles by arcades, which will ultimately be 
filled with open screens. The chancel fittings through- 
out are ofoak. The other benches and joiners’ work 
generally are of selected pitch-pine. The chancel floor 
is. laid with dark red tiles. The glazing throughout 
is of tinted Cathedral glass. Externally the building 
is of flat-faced Yorkshire parpoints, with red Rain- 
hill stone dressings. The roofs are of north-country 

n slates, with red Staffordshire ridge cresting. 
The style adopted is the Late Decorated Gothic. The 
architect is Mr. R. Knill Freeman, of Manchester 
and Bolton, and the general contractor for the work 
was Mr. Thomas Croft. 

New CHURCH, SALTNEY.—On the aist inst. the 
new church of St. Mark’s, at Saltney, Chester, was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Chester. The edifice, 
which will seat about 500 persons, has been erected 
from the designs of Mr. T. M. Lockwood, Chester, 
and takes the place of the old church of the Holy 
Epiphany. 

PROPOSED NEW THEATRE, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
—Plans have been prepared for a theatre to be 
placed in Lichfield-street, Wolverhampton, near to 
the Victoria Hotel, and it is proposed to occupy a 
frontage in the new thoroughfare of 123 ft., and 
carry the building back into Berry-street. The 
architect will be Mr. C. J. Phipps, of London. 

MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD.—The new 
structure of Manchester College, Oxford, was 
opened on the 18th inst. The new buildings, which 
were begun about three years ago, are situated in 
Mansfield-road. The main buildings of the college 
are disposed round three sides of a quadrangle, the 
back of which is nearly filled by a lower range 
occupied by a domestic block. The rooms used by 
the professors are grouped in the central block 
facing Mansfield-road, and the two wings contain 
the chapel upon the south, and the library block 
upon the north, each terminating in a gable towards 
the street, and looking with traceried windows into 
the quadrangle. The entrance to the college is 
under the tower, through a hall with mosaic floor 
and vaulted roof,.the ribs of which meet in foliated 
bosses, out of which archways lead upon the right 
into the college itself, and upon the left into the 
vestibule forming the approach to the chapel, and 
from which a staircase leads to the first and second 
floors. ‘The chapel is a rectangular building divided 
into a nave and raised choir or morning chapel. 
The former is panelled with oak and the latter 
surrounded with oak stalls, organ-screen, and 
panelling, with pulpit and eagle on either side of the 
steps. A corridor leading out of the main entrance 
to the right forms an enclosed cloister round two 
sides of the quadrangle, with the principal’s room 
and college office on the right, the students’ common- 
room, cloak-room, &c., at the end, and, further on 
to the left, the large lecture-room and dining-room. 
The main staircase near the angle of the corridor 
ascends to the ffirst floor, with the senior 
common-room (situated in the tower) and two 
professors’ rooms to the left. It then passes 
on to the right up a few more steps to the 
library, where upon a panel over the entrance- 
door is carved the crest of Mr. Henry Tate, 
a generous contributor to the Building Fund. 
The library itself is a room 80 ft. by 30, with large 
Projecting bay and oriel windows, which form inside 
and out two of the chief features of this part of the 
building. _ The floor, roof, and fittings are ail of oak. 
Upon the second floor there are three rooms—a 
large one in the tower, and two smaller ones beyond ; 
and the back buildings contain boiler-house, college 
kitchen and its accessories, with a porter’s residence 
upon the first floor. The rooms of the college are 


lighted with the electric light, and the corridors with | be 


as. The general contract has been carried out by 


the heating and 


essrs. Parnell & Son, of tty , 
ventilating by Messrs. Haden n. Dr. egy coal 
son has acted as consulting engineer to the Com- 





mittee, and superintended the electrical work, the 
wiring of which has been done by Messrs. Mather & 
Platt, and fittings by Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard & 
Co. The furnishing is by Mr. James Lamb, and 
the carving by Messrs. Earp, Son & Hobbs. Mr. 
W. Meldrum has acted as clerk of the works, under 
the direction of the architects, Messrs. Worthington 
& Elgood. Since the death of their partner, Mr. 
Thomas Worthington and his son, Mr. Percy Scott 
Worthington, have carried the work to completion. 
We illustrated the building in the Buz/der for 
October 24, 1891. 

CHRIST CHURCH CHOIR SCHOOL HOUSE, 
OXFORD.—A new residence for the master and boys 
of the Cathedral Schools, Oxford, is in course of 
erection in Brewer-street. The building is from the 
design of Mr. H. W. Moore, of Oxford, and is 
of red brick with stone dressings. The internal 
arrangements are practically divided into three 
compartments, the front block forming the master’s 
residence, the central portion the kitchen and 
servants’ offices, and the rear block the boys’ rooms 
and dormitories. The building ‘work is being 
executed by Messrs. Symm & Co., under the 
personal superintendence of Mr. Axtell. Some 
ornamental carving has been introduced, which has 
been executed by Messrs. Butcher & Axtell, of 
London. 

RESTORATION OF CHURCH ‘TOWER, ISFIELD, 
SUSSEX,—On the 11th inst. the tower of the parish 
Church of St. Margaret, Isfield, near Lewes, 
was dedicated by Bishop ‘Tufnell after restora- 
tion. The old tower, a structure of the four- 
teenth century, of a very plain type, was covered 
with a slated roof of late date. This has been 
removed and the walls raised about 17 ft., forminga 
new bell chamber with eight new windows. The 
walls are finished with an embattled parapet, and a 
spire covered with oak shingles surmounts the 
tower. The old bell cages have been raised up 
about 6 ft. and placed on a new stage, and a new 
floor with a panelled ceiling in oak has been placed 
over the baptistry in the tower. The faces of the 
old walls were not touched, but the angle buttresses, 
being much decayed, were re-faced. Stone from 
the Crowborough quarries was used on the rubble 
walling, with Stoke Ground Bath stone in the 
dressings; the walling and masonry have been 
carried out by Mr. C. F. Bridgman, of Lewes; the 
carpentery and joiner’s work by Mr. G. Bean, of 
Isfield ; and the carving by Mr. G. Seale, of Lon- 
don. The architect was Mr. John Rawlinson, of 
London. 

re 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


‘THE NEw BLACK ISLE RAILWAY.—The new 
line through the Black Isle, which the directors of the 
Highland Railway hope to beable to open for traffic 
next month, will, says the Scotsman, give travelling 
facilities through a rich agricultural district. Leaving 
the main line at Muir of Ord, the new railway, which 
is some thirteen and a-half miles in length, passes 
through Tarradale. Proceeding through the Spittal 
Wood, in which there has been some heavy cutting, 
the line enters the estate of Kilcoy, and passes close 
to the castle. Near this point the first station— 
Redcastle—has been erected. Running on, the 
railway passes close to the village of Tore, thence 
on to Munlochy, and to the fishing village of Avoch. 
From this point the line skirts the seashore, being 
carried on to Fortrose at such an elevation that at 
some future date it can be easily extended on to 
Rosemarkie, and thence to Cromarty. The station 
buildings have been erected along the route, and the 
line of railway is all but completed. Thecontractors 
were Messrs. John Ross & Son, and the line was 
surveyed and its construction superintended by 
Mr. Murdoch Paterson, the company’s engineer. 
The total cost is about 100,000/. 

SANITARY STATE OF ‘TOULON.—Toulon is one 
of the most insanitary towns of France. She has 
frequently suffered from terrible epidemics, and 
during the course of this year there have been 
several deaths from cholera there and in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘Though Toulon has only dwellings for 
about 70,000 inhabitants, the newspaper corre- 
spondents estimate the number of visitors and ex- 
cursionists who went to welcome the Russian fleet 
at 300,000. Doubtless this figure is somewhat 
exaggerated. More certain data may be found in 
the announcement that the railway company has 
issued over 165,000 tickets for Toulon. In any case, 
it is only necessary to read the accounts of the /é/e 
to see how terribly overcrowded the town has been. 
Many thousands of persons were compelled to sleep 
in the open air, in carriages, in small boats, on the 
bastions of the fortifications, &c. ‘Toulon is not a 
safe town to visit under the best of circumstances, 
but the gathering of such an immense crowd and the 
necessary hardships and fatigue endured by home- 
less visitors must have rendered it more than usually 
dangerous. There are scarcely any sewers in Toulon. 
How was the scavenging managed for this immense 
collection of people? Well-water of a very unsafe 
character is still drunk in several districts, and dust 
is sometimes blown into the reservoir of the town 
water-supply. Nor is this town water all that could 
ired, for in dry weather. water taken from a 
spring nearer to ‘the town, and more likely to be 
contaminated, is mixed with the smaller but safer 
supply. It is fair to Toulon to add that she appears 


Paris correspondent announces an immediate] 
jected reform, and states that, at the instange g 
Dr. Sambuc, an ex-mayor, it has been decid by 
the town to adopt the Shone system of drainage — 
The Lancet. | 
CITY OF ROCHESTER DRAINAGE.—The * 
of sewerage and sewage disposal, submitted 
Messrs. John Taylor, Sons, & Santo Crimp, for the 
Borstal portion of the borough, has been 

by the Corporation as being the most suitable fy 
the requirements of the district, and the engj 
have been instructed to submit the plans to 
Local Government Board in order that the 
sary loan for the execution of the work may fy 
sanctioned, 
————__t--_+___—_- 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL, 


FRANCE.—The jury in the competition opened by 
the Bishop of Orleans for designs for stained gig. 
windows for Orleans Cathedral, representing the 
history of Joan of Arc, has selected for ex . 
the set designed by M. Jacques Galland in collaty. 
ration with M. Gibelin. M. Galland is the song 
the eminent decorative painter who died last year, 
The Preparatory Committee for the 1900 Exhibit 
which is to meet at once to give a definite opinion 
as to the site of the exhibition, has no less thay 
thirty-seven schemes before it. It appears probable 
that the choice of the committee will be for the 
Champ de Mars, the Esplanade des Invalides, the 
adjoining quays, and a portion of the ae 
Elysées. The adoption of this programme 
lead, as a consequence, to the penetration 
of some large railway lines into Paris, The 
line of the Lyons and Mediterranean railway 
will be prolonged along the quays to theC 
Elysées, meeting the Vincennes line. The ‘ Nor” 
line will be prolonged in two branches, one to the 
Halles Centrales and the other to the Opéra. The 

‘‘ Ouest” line will come by way of Les Moulineay 
and the Invalides to the square Cluny. The Orleans 
railway would also prolong, to the square Cluny, th 
line which was to finish at Rue Medicis.——At the 
Ecolé des Beaux-Arts is being erected the monp. 
ment to Duban, the architect, which will stand a 
the entrance to the large hemicycle, and will k 
composed of a bust in bronze placed on @ marble 
console supported by a child-figure. <A cartouche, 
surmounted with leaves of acanthus and laurel, | 
bears the dates of the birth and death of the 
celebrated architect (1797-1870). This mom 
ment is framed within a large arch flanked 
with Doric pilasters, and decorated with a mosaic 
design on a gold ground, surmounted a 
triangular pediment. On the right and left of 
the bust are represented attributes of architectureas — 
well as a list of the principal buildings carried outby 
Duban. All the sculptural portion is the work of 
M. Guillaume, sculptor, Director of the Academie 
Francaise at Rome.——The monument to Barye, the 
animal sculptor, on the Ile St. Louis, is to be inaugu- 
rated shortly. ——The new savings-bank building at 
Fountainbleau, designed by M. Courtois-Suf 
has just been opened.——M. Pavillier, Engineern- 
Chief of Ponts et Chaussées, has been appointed 
‘‘ Directeur-Général des Travaux"’ to the regencyal 
Turin. ——A bronze statue of Chevreul was inaugu 
rated last Sunday at Angers, near the entrance to 
the Jardin des Plantes. The Minister of Marine 
has recently oftered to the museum at Toulon 
a certain number of sterns of vessels which 
have been preserved in the arsenal, and which are 
quite works of art. They are for the most part the 
work of the celebrated sculptor Pierre Puget, and 
represent either mythological subjects or of 
celebrated soldiers — Bayard, Turenne, Vaubat, — 
Condé, &c. At the same town the first stone has 
just been laid of a monument to commemmorale 
soldiers who were natives of Toulon and had falles 
in battle. The monument, the model for which 
figured in the last Salon, is the work of M. Victor 
G. Ruyer.——The principal building of the exh 
bition which will open at Lyons next year will 
be of very large dimensions and of 
form. It isto be circular and to cover a spaced 
40,000 square métres. The cupola which will sit 
mount it will have a diameter of 110 métres— 
The painter Emanuel Lansyer died suds 
Saturday last, coming out from the Franco- 
féte at the Hotel de Ville. He was born in 1837atlk 
Bonin (Vendée), and studied architecture ' 
Viollet-le-Duc, of whom he was for a long time @ 
colleague, After that he became a pupil of 
and Harpignies, and devoted himself 
exclusively to landscapes and sea-pieces. 
work which he sent to the Salon was re , 
figured in the ‘‘ Salon des Refusés”’ in’ 1863. 
that, however, he was a regular exhibitor. 
principal works may be named ‘‘ Bords de I Biles 
Faouet”; Lavoir 4 Marée Basse”; ‘* Une 
en Bretagne”; ‘‘ Marée Montante 4 
manach”; ‘‘ Vue du Chateau de Pie 
(which is at the Luxembourg); ‘‘ La 
Concorde” (for the decoration of the H 
Ville); and, at the last Salon, ‘‘ Le Golfe 
Paix a Menton.” ‘He obtained, » 
medals in 1869 and 1873, the cross of the Legis 3 
Honour in 1881.——We learn also of the death, 2 
the age of sixty-five, of the sculptor Emile Hébert, 
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to have at last realised her insanitary plight. Our 


pupil of his father, who leaves a considerable amom ‘ 
of work behind him; especially may be mentionel I 17, 
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the group ““ Toujours et Jamais " (Salon of 1859), a 
gatue of Regnard at the Hétel de Ville, and (at the 
ist Salon) a bronze bas-relief entitled ‘‘1.’Oracle.” 
BERLIN. —The offices of the new Town Hall, 
which was erected between 1860 and 1870, but has 
only lately been completed internally, have long 
ven rise to complaint as to their inconvenience and 
inadequateness. The authorities have now decided 
ip erect a large new administrative block for office 
s,and have bought. some land next to some 
y already in their possession at a:cost of 
ahout 5,000,000 marks, or 250,000/. It was found 
impossible to obtain a site in close proximity to the 
Town Hall. The position selected for the new 
building is on the banks of the Spree. It adjoins 
the historical municipal orphanage which is to be 
ed down, and is some five hundred yards distant 
the Town Hall.——The preliminary arrange- 
ments for the proposed National Industrial Exhibi- 
tion, which is to be held at Berlin in 1896, are nearly 
complete, although there has been some short- 
sighted opposition on the part of the municipality. 
We now cow that the ‘‘ Architekten Verein ” will be 
ted on the managing committee by three 
influential members — Herr Appelius, Herr 
Schultz, and Herr Garbe.——The special Govern- 
ment Commission, which has been deliberating for 
some time as to the revision of the Berlin Building 
Act, has apparently decided as to the advisability 
of the alterations proposed by the ‘“‘ Vereinigung 
Berliner Architekten,” a society which represents 
the interests of the private architects and their 
cients. ‘Two members of the ‘‘ Verein” have 
been invited to join the Commission, and the society 
has selected Herr Kayser (of Messrs. Kayser & 


* yon Grossheim ) and Herr March to be their depu- 


ties. Herr Spiecker, the head of the Government 
Board of Works, presides.——According to the 
latest estimate, the proposed Dortmund Canal will 
cst Germany about 3,500,000/., of which sum 
s00,000/., has already been spent. The canal will 
have a ifngth of 200 kilométres.——-A gathering of 
the members of the Amalgamated German Historical 
and Archzeological Societies took place at Stuttgart. 
The chief subject discussed was that of the preser- 
vation of archzeological monuments. Several 
papers of interest were read. The societies can 
boast of a total of 35,000 members.——The 
historical ‘‘Dom” at Ratzeburg, the erection of 
which can be traced back to the twelfth century, was 
the scene of a serious fire caused by lightning. 
The roofs, spires, bells, and organ were destroyed. 
——Our German contemporaries, the Centraldblatt 
der Bawerwaltung and the Deutsche Bauseitung, 
whose illustrations have been mostly in the form of 
wood-cuts, have met with aserious loss in the death 
of Herr Otto Ebel, who was the only architectural 
wood-cutter of note in Berlin, and whose excellent 
work has for many years adorned their pages. 

AUSTRIA.—The twenty-ninth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Austrian Fine Arts Museumat Vienna 
has been celebrated with some ceremony. In con- 
nexion with the Museum there is a training school of 
some pretension, organised on the lines of our South 
Kensington Art Schools. The institutions have 
been greatly assisted by England, the Prince 
Consort taking lively interest in their development. 
andthe Arundel Society among others contributing 
largely to the collections.——-At Salzburg, Messrs. 
Fellner & Hellmer’s new Municipal Theatre has 
been opened this month. The building, which holds 
an audience of one thousand, and cost about 
300,000 fl., or 24,000/,, has been erected in the short 
space of eighteen months. It has been planned in 
accordance with the new Austrian theatre regulations, 
and fitted with all the necessary modern improve- 
ments, including an iron stage and electric lighting. 
The scene-store and workshops have been housed 
Ik a separate building. Architects preparing 
plans for the laying-out and extension of Vienna in 
accordance with international competition regulations 
lately issued will do well to communicate with the 
promoters, as some changes have lately been made 
in the requirements. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A NEw WATER-BAR. — The accompanying 
m shows the section of a water-bar for 
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Nein Registered Water-bar for Casement Windows, 











casement windows, made in brass or cop by 
Messrs. Jas. Hill & Co. It is claimed that in this 
three ‘‘lines of defence” are provided; A, the 
‘‘drop check,” acts in the same manner as placing 
the tip of the finger to a hanging drop of water; 
B and C are the second and third checks. The 
channel being sloped, the screw head can never be 
in water, thus preventing the sill from being rotted ; 
and the strength of the portion at A prevents damage 
by stepping on to the sill. 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, SHEFFIELD,—On the 
roth inst. Colonel W. M. Ducat, R.E., an inspector 
appointed by the Local Government Board, attended 
at the Town Clerk's offices to hold an inquiry into 
the application of the Corporation to borrow 
300,000/. for the purposes of the Sheffield Corpora- 
tion (Street Widenings) Act, 1893, and 24,130/. for 
purposes of Water Supply Act. The Town Clerk 
(Mr. J. W. Pye-Smith) explained the nature of the 
ome in regard to the High-street widening. 

he street, which is the main artery and which 
connects the east and west side of the city, would be 
made 80 ft. wide. For many years it had been very 
inconveniently narrow, and the widening will be 
from Fargate to the end of Market-place, terminating 
on the west side of Change-alley, and from the east 
side of Change-alley to Fitzalan-square. ‘The plans 
of the proposed widening were shown to the in- 
spector, and it was explained that the paving would 
be of gritstone, not granite, the latter being utilised 
in the channelling. The application for 24,130/. 
was, the Town Clerk said, made for capital ex- 
penditure on the Dam Flask Reservoir, 28,882/. 
having already been borrowed for the work on two 
applications, That money, which at the time was 
considered sufficient, had been expended, and the 
work not yet completed. Mr. E. Eaton, 
Engineer to the Water Works Department, ex- 
plained that the work for which this money was 
required was to make the dam watertight. It was 
anticipated when the reservoir was made that some 
such work would be necessary, but as the expendi- 
ture would prove very large it was considered advis- 
able to wait and see how far the rock and shale 
would prove watertight. To complete the whole 
work they were making a wing trench.—There was 
no opposition to either of the applications, and the 
inspector afterwards visited the scene of the High- 
street proposed improvements and drove out to the 
reservoir. 


NATIONAL BREWERS’ EXHIBITION. —The fifteenth 
annual exhibition and market of machinery, appli- 
ances, and produce used by brewers, and those 
engaged in allied trades, was opened on M<-nday at 
the Agricultural Hall, Islington. Over 600 firms are 
exhibiting, and the exhibition is said to have been 
in a complete condition on the day of opening. 
We shall probably give a short account next week of 
the machinery exhibited. 

ROBERT BOYLE & SON, LtTp.—The Directors 
of Robert Boyle & Son, Ltd., ventilating engineers, 
London and Glasgow, have resolved to recommend 
a dividend of 124 per cent. and a bonus of 2 per 
cent., free of income-tax, on the Ordinary and 
Deferred shares of the company for the year ending 
September last, after placing to the Reserve Fund 
one-sixth of the profits earned, in accordance with 
the rule adhered to since the first year of the 
company. This makes the eighth dividend and 
completes the payment of cent. per cent. upon the 
subscribed capital of the company. The year 
ended is stated to have been the most prosperous 
since the formation of the company. 

PUBLIC WORKS IN MExico.—According to a 
recent report of the British Consul at Mexico upon 
the trade of the Federal District, there was ex- 
pended last year in the City of Mexico upon 
alterations and repairs to municipal buildings, 
construction of and repairs to sewers, laying pipes 
for the water supply, and paving the streets the 
sum of 73,6277. The system of paving the streets 
with asphalte blocks, which has been in use during 
the past three years, has given better results than 
those of wood pavements. ‘The blocks are made of 
a mixture of pulverised asphalte and limestone rock, 
cemented together under heavy pressure, and laid 
on a foundation of rubble. The cost to the 
Municipality is 1/7. per square yard of pavement, 
the contractors being obliged to keep it in guod 
repair for six years. The great work of the drainage 
of the Valley of Mexico is within measurable 
distance of completion. 
yards of the tunnel were completed out of a total 
of 10,857 lineal yards, and of the 3,387 yards which 
remained 983 yards of heading, the most troublesome 
part of the work, were done. In the grandcanal, which 
when finished will be 51,545 yards long, 9,550,775 cubic 
yards out of a total of 15,113,617 cubic yards had been 
excavated. The total cost of the tunnel and canal 
has been 1,413,738/., the work having been heavier 
than was expected. Owing to the unanticipated 
amount of water met with in making the tunnel, 
the cost per lineal yard averaged 66/, 15s. od., 
a sum very much in excess of the contract price. 
The original estimate was 361,538/., but the 
actual cost will be about so per cent. in excess of 
this amount. The contract for. the canal was 
1,000,000/., of which 761,500/. has been expended, 
and 475,020/, more will be required for completing 
the work. Calculated from the standpoint of the 


‘original estimates, about 34 per cent. of the whole 


work of the tunnel and canal remains to be done, at 


On May 16 7,470 lineal | z, 





an estimated cost of 678,188/., which, being based 
on the results obtained from experience extended 
over a considerable period, is probably sufficiently 
accurate, 

DISCOVERY OF A ‘THIRTEENTH - CENTURY 
PISCINA AT COWBRIDGE. During the recent 
restoration of Cowbridge Church, carried out by 
Messrs. Hatherly & Carr, builders of Bristol, 
under the direction of Messrs. Bruton & Williams, 
architects, of Cardiff, a discovery was made in the 
south wall of the chancel of a _ well-preserved 
thirteenth-century piscina, which had been at some 
time filled up with rubble walling and plastered over. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE BLACKBURN BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE.— 
At a meeting on the 2oth inst. of masters and men 
engaged in the Blackburn building trade a settle- 
ment was arrived at of the dispute which has lasted, 
in the case of the plumbers, since March, and, as 
regards all other branches of the trade, since July 
last. Under these terms, which only require formal 
ratification by the Masters’ Association, consider- 
ably over 1,000 men, have, we understand, returned 
to work. 
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MEETINGS. 


Fripay, OCTOBER 27. 


Architectural Association. — Annual conversazione, 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, Piccadilly. 
8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers).—Mr. W. C. Tyndale on ‘“‘ House 
Drainage.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers.).—Visit to Isolation any ph Museum, 
Sanitary Depét, Sewage Disposal Works, &c., Highgate. 


3 p.m. 
Northern Architectural A ssociation.—Visit to the Ouse- 
burn Board Schools. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 30. 


University College.—Lectures on Chaldean and Assyrian 
Archzology, by Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen. II. 5 p.m, 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 31. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers).—Mr. Charles Mason on “* Scavenging, 
Disposal of House Refuse.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER If. 


Royal Archeological Institute.—(1) Mr. E. Peacock, 

.A., on ‘*Immuring Nuns Who Have Broken Their 

Vows”; (2) Mr. E. Green, F.S.A., on “‘ The Beginnings 
of Lithography.” 4 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers).—Visit to Disinfecting Station at St. 
Pancras. p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary Meeting. 8.30 p.m. 

Carpenters Hall (London Wail, £.C.).—Professor 
Banister Fletcher on ‘‘ Building and Sanitary Con- 
struction.” 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2. 


Arts and Crafts Exhibition.—Mr. William Morris on 
“The Printing of Books.” 8.30 p.m. 

University College.—Lectures on Greek Sculpture: 
Pheidias to Lysippus, by Professor Percy Gardner. IIIf. 


p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures on Sanitation oa 
Industries and Occupations).—({1) Dr. Arthur Newsholme 
on ‘‘ Occupation and Mortality.” 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 3. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers). — Professor A. Wynter Blyth on 
** Diseases of Animals in relation to Meat Supply ; Charac- 
teristics of Vegetables, Fish, &c., unfit for Food.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers).—Visit to Wimbledon Sewage Farm. 


3 p.m. 
———_+~»-+—__—_— 
RECENT PATENTS. 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. | 


20,082, WALL-PAPERS: A. L. Gwatkin.—When wall- 
papers are printed or the pattern is applied in wash colours 
or ‘‘ stains” it is difficult to obtain an even tone through 
the pieces to be printed; but in this patent in lieu of 
forming the piece of paper with a plain edge or margin, 
portions of the more pronounced features of the pattern are 
ges upon the edges, so as to project laterally from the 

y of the pattern, or suitable intervals are provided with 

corresponding recesses or projections. In hanging the 
<- is cut away, leaving these recesses or projections so as 
to hide or disguise the joint. 
20,448, METALLIC CEILINGS AND Watis: W. W. 
'orn.—This invention consists of metallic panels formed 
with flanges adapted to engage grooves formed in furring 
strips secured to the supporting beams or joists and 
covering strips of metal for the furring strips with flanges 
interlocking with the ee the panels. 

20,603, WINDOW OR R FasteninG: Sir D. L. 
Salomons, Bart.—An electrical switch which lights the 
closet when the door is bolted; also applicable to stoke- 
holes, photographer’s dark-rooms, &c., and for windows, 
&c. The special feature of the invention is the bolt 
engaging the door or window and switching on the light or 
bell by completing the circuit. 

20,891.—WHITE LEAD AND COLOURED PIGMENTS: 
R. Matthews and another.—According to this invention 
any lead, oxide, litharge, or massicot, or a natural car- 
bonate of lead is oxidised and ground in water until a 
hydrated lead float is obtained. This is then treated with 
an acetin solution and with a solution of soda so as to 
produce a white or co pigment of special per- 
manence. se3 
_. 1,073.-—Gutty Trap: A. Ford.—The objects of the 
invention are to enable the inspection and cleansing of the 
drain from the body of the trap, to’ prevent unsealing of 
the trap by syphoning or evaporation, and securing a deep 
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COMPETITIONS. CONTRACT S—Continued. 
Designs : Tenders 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. 5 Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. NS ee to be 
\delivered. : delivered, 
—— | —rreeenes 
School Buildings .......+++-+s0+ yeosepes Newport (Mon.) School Pura Electric Lighting Works, Derby.......... Midland Deaf & Dumb Perry mete ects 
eceeescesesee | aa veveese ov. , wd > en A socccooe | aGY, 
Drive, Promenade, &€. ...+..++.: Blackpool Corp. ...... 3002. 1002. and 502. .... | Jan. 25 School Buildings ...+.++++eeseeses seeeees Hollington (Hastings , 
*Asyluin for Lunatics, &€. ......sseeeee0e: Lancashire Asylum Bd,} 2007. 1502. and 1002. .. | No date Co Sonal Chapel, Cowbridge-road chool Board........ Jeffery & Skiller .,.... do, 
A pap ET Dee Te PS By OR eeeese #8 Seward & Thomas eese Nov. 7 
*Pulling-down Houses .......seeseseeeeees Acton Local Board.... | D. J. Ebbetts ........ do, 
*New Coast Guard Station, Cornwall ...... Admiralty.....2.-.00. Oficial... .ccsccsccesecs do, 
Road Construction .......cccccsccccccees Neath District High- 
CONTRACTS. way Board .......... D. M..Davies ........ |) @o, 
Street Works, Mount-street ........ese0+- Tunstall (Staffs,) Local 
opecccccsccces A. R. Wood ....+0006.| do, 
piiiadeaits 2 Toten sexi ylang and ree oe ~ Peak A bowen ee ~ sam Sibu W. Bee : co cocccccives Nov, 8 
uired urveyor, and Sewer Works, Brixton- coe eig ouse Estate | F. & W. Stocker...... ; 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whem Beg or Engineer. Fy a. Station Buildings, Bury, Todmorden, and ” 
: ‘ Littleborough, Lancs. ...........+eee- L. & Y. Ry. Co. .....- | Oflctal ...ccccccccess do, 
| ae to Post Office .....cccceesenes Sovahouter pate. éte0 do. do, 
wecceeee| Barry Railway Co..... : Hf 6d 5D : reet Pa occcccccccccsccccccescccces | MONMOUth Corp, .... do. 
eFender Chains apiece oon Barry Railway Co..... | J, W. Barry — School Buildings ...........cs.ccseceess mnbigh School Board do. oes 
Fire Engine Station,............0000+s0++| Clayton-le-Moors Loc. MN INIER snnachascasenesaiy)<ontthies Islington Vestry ...... do. Nov. 13 
eC ee ee .. | Albert Foster ........ do. Sewerage Works.............+++++++-+++-| Alfreton Local Board | W. H. Radford ......| do, 
Shop and Houses, King-street .........+.. Glasgow Impt. Trus.! J, M’K Sleadah Oct. 31 ane Seen Sa; meat iy Fite peat e waleed esl he ways oe X “+ | do, 
Farm Buildings. Rookery, Broughton, ends a es nvenience, Oru ae aaa Ofictes wont 
SUES occccc 00 0000200003900 0n8020002001 .. . 20000000 4”, AA De eng SUED soceccccesccoce cosecccece eeee - OF SCWeTS .neese | CHUICIGE cccccecs eeeeee e 
Fence, Walling, &. Ambleside .......... | Elterwater Gunpowder “ PRO BOVE biicscvcbovsccediécpoccvcnseve crane’ - ae &e. Co. art . 
Levelling, Shed, &0.......-sseeseeeseseees | Mansfield Town Coun, | afictat”.....7........ do. CBewerage WHEE... ..2.0000000000cccsneees Buckingham Corp. .. | B. Latham............ |. Nev t 
Stone (500 nar |. oisns mde ainedowntihl | Belfast Union ........ do do. Pier, Loch Eport, North Uist, N.B. ......| Sir J. C. Orde, Bart. .. | Cunningham & Co. do, 
Well Sinking, Lusk, Dublin..........+++. | Balrothery Union do. Nov. 1 || ‘New Post Ofice, Nottingham ............ Com. of HH. Works soreccccesoees | NOW, 2 
Granite Spalls .........sseccseeseeeeenes | West Ham Union -... do. do. pennies emer ice Sc" Damen a a 
se Ia tg RS ea | “Board scoveseregenee til SINUS suaascronie | iin Free Library Buildings, South Splotlands, | SHITE phe: 
Alterations to Offices, &c, Raglan-street, Stoke - upon - Trent eee eeceesecensccceccncesceeces pecccece Habershon & Fawckner! do, 
Femtom..cccccccccccs coccccccccccsccecs Sk waccbevsonases R, Scrivener & Sons .. do. — 1 Denton-road, Auden-|. 
Additions, &c. to Compstones House,| Trustees of H. Caddy, os a S an. aise sasbie ea 1... siete 5. MH. Bartem: 2.0688 do, 
Syiecroft, Cumberland ann cesee, ensnes lovensed sgpcbbdessos 728 wi do. pace ws Pate ted » St. Mary's, eveley, 5, tt; heuer do, 
nee De Caen sh aye, | Lae Gaal ee * School Buildings, Stanley-road ..........| Nottingham Sch. Bd.| A.N. Bromley ......| do, 
lagging, a . w. J. Lomax .....«.. do. tonne y Rabeger ge et te gee "a ey & — bdcccess F, Lockwood...... do, 
veral Houses, inghall, Bradfor ,; 4 ‘ MD esaces..!.  ..1,90080ebe do, 
Dyshoue, Greongates, Apperiag, Bridge) sleianaeditemaltiis: ao, || School Buildings, Portavogie, "Bally 
eetmaiae lien -Inoncattlemaicwac «sages edaenieatiets 1a cus. <n do. halbert, Ireland ..........0.sscsseeees Rev. R.A. M’E. Bell. | — —....006 do, 
Road Works, Seymour-grove .......ss00. Sale Local Board......| A. G. McBeath ...... do *New Schools, Alterations, and Repairs ..| School Bd. for London | Oficial .......++++++. do, 
School Buildings and House ......+++++++. Puirvern (Yorke) Roh. on ‘alae *Completion of Institute..............+++. ein, ail ilaantnlas Pe 
Two Semi-detached Villas, Staverton, #8 |. ORE ~ soln a *Hospital Buildings, Manchester .......... St. Mary’s Hospital .. | A. Waterhouse & Son| do, 
Bomewract...cccccccrccccrcccecevccesecs [PR csesovessoss | | ** Seabee do. 
*Granite, Gravel, and Hogging ......-++.+: Barnet Local Board .. | Official ....cccecceees do. ee 
Broken peer 6 anne ennemnuetpooden sie OO — ‘ 
Electric Lighting Plant ....cscccccccevees underlan EB. cece 0. ov. 
Buildings at Reservoir, Burrator ........ Plymouth Corp. ...... E, Sandeman .....+<- do. PU BLIC APPOINTM ENTS. 
Eight Houses, Beaconsfield-street, Carlisle) T. Mackay............ H. Higginson ........ do. 
Sewer Diversion........ ages bares cobees et _ Bd.| H. Howard .......... N ~ 4 “Applian 
Levelling, Paving, &c. es ury-road alsa) rporation .. eeeeeeescesees 0. Nature of " rtised. Salary. 
*Extension of Works.......s-+0+ seoccccoee Pocklington Water Co, — ee wry 
BAUR, 00deceer cosegces do. do. a 
Macadam (100 toms) .....cccccccee eovcees Swinton & Pendlebury . 
eeeeeeee 0. do, *Inspector of Nuisances *Geteteeetoeteeetter Watford Local Board DG: cadéésesececesen Ort. 
*Supply of Cherbourg Quartzite ..........| Beckenham Local Bd. do. Nov. 6 COREE OF WEED oo ccccccccces seet-eerseeee| Willesden Local Board | 22. 108. .........se000 Nov. 2 
*Inspector of Drains .......seccccecsesees »| Battersea Vestry...... | 115l..ccccccccees cccces Nov, 14 
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seal and small surface of water exposed to the air. 
Inspection arms and inlet arms are made with flat and 
round configuration to attain these objects. 

2,265.—GUARD FOR CLosET Seats: £. S. Gunn.—A 
sanitary shield of waterproof paper with a suitable orifice 
is made to place over the seat, and if necessary mechanical 
means for removing and replacing the papers 1s added. 

13,450-—PRESERVATIVE Driers, &¢.: 7. G. Hosier 
(New York).—Relates to a compound for drying varnishes 
and oils, chiefly prepared from manganese or from slaked 
lime. 

14,992.—GRATE Bars: F. J. St. John (Philadelphia).— 
This is the adaptation of rocking bars to the domestic fire- 
grate, special grate bars and mechanism for rocking being 
described in the specification. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


OcToBER 9.—18,868, A. Hodgkiss and G. Lamming, 
Self-closing Gulley.—18,896, J. Duckett & Son and j 
Duckett, Intercepting Traps, &c.—18,914, F. Richmond, 
—- Earthenware to Metal Soil-pipes.—18,915, 
ichmond, Sanitary Traps for Baths, Lavatories, &c.— 
Barry, Devices for Opening and Closing 


18,917, ° . 
Watson, Sifting or Separating 


Windows.—18,926, C. 
Cement, &c. ; 

OcTOBER 10.—19,011, H. Haddon, Process for Finishing 
Wood Veneers.—19,038, T. Jones, Panic Door-bolts. 

OCTOBER ln gg J. & E. Robbins, Cement.— 
19,101, W.°Fanan, Window Ventilator. — 19,138, J. 
Pemberton, Machinery for Mixing Mortar for Building 
Purposes.—19,143, R. Tyhurst, Joint or Socket for Drain- 

ipes, &c. 
Tock aan 12.—19,147, J. Heathman, Ladders.—r19,154, 
1. Wild, Ceiling none Ee S. Bearder, Holding 
oodwork in Connexion with Carpenters’ Benches.— 
19,171, C. Taylor and J. Lomax, Attaching Door-handles 
or Knobs to their indles.—19,172, Coulthurst, 
Socketted Earthenware Drain-pipes.—19,193, T. Bills, 
Weatherproof Ventilation.—19,211, C. Redfield, Stove- 
pipe Damper. 

OCTOBER 13.—19,234, G. Williams, Revolving Fire-grate 
for Consuming Smoke and Economising Fuel.—19,259, 
E. de Pass, Cement Kilns.—19,266, F. Taylor and 
J. Earnshaw, Window-fasteners. 3 

OcToBER 14.—19,309, F. Rust, Joining or Connecting 
Pipes or Tubes.—19,348, R. Roman, Soldering-irons. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


15,273, H. Hood, Laying Fireproof and other similar 
loors.—15,822, C. Wildt, Plastic Decoration of Surfaces. 
~16,799, A. Anderson, Door re Be 
Mather, Flushing Cisterns.—17,576, W. 
other Trap.—17,707, F. Fifield and J. Lindfield, Prevent- 
ing Smoky Chimneys.—17,877, A. by and J. Ball, 
Earth or Dry Closets.—18,075, D. Wilson, Pavements, 
Floors, ame poe 74” * Fawcett, Brick-makin 
Machinery.—18,204, P. Glen, Windows.—18,318, H. G 
and F. Clarey, Plumb Indicator.—18,379, W. Marshall, 
Collapsible Frames for Gates, Shutters, and like uses. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
(Open to Opposition for Two Months.) 
19,883, H. Savage, Decoration for Mouldings, Cornices, 


&c.—20,465, H. Frames of Turning Saws.—21,631, 


— 17,342, J. 
ollis, Sink ‘or 





R: Hunter and J. Turnbull, Fire Grates.—z2,488, J 
e; 


Merrill, Lavatories and Wash-basins.—5,938, R. 























i —7 
Non-inflammable Cement.—8,378, R. Stone, Fireproof | 34, Park-rd., Stockwell, u.t. 32 yrs., g.r. 82. 8s., r. 4 
Plastic Material for Cement. 290/.; No. 274, Clapham-rd., u.t. 29 yrs., g.r. 10l, ff 
$7 Osh S50. : Pon Sp My rom r - yrs gr. 16/,, Lig 
20l,— By Physic. owe: athville House, 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. st., Hampstead, f., 800/.—By Foster, Howell & Ca; 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. I.g.r. of 2132, Alleyn-pk., Dulwich, u.t. 50 » Bt 
F OcToBER 11.— By Chinnock, Galsworthy, & Co.: | 882. 9s., 2,2200.; i.g.r. of 394, St. Edmund’s-ter., Reger’ 
Lanwades Stud Farm,” near Newmarket, 259a. or. 25 p., | Pk., u.t. 25 yrs., g.r. 62., 575¢.—By G. Pearce & Sons: 
f., 18,0007. ; f. enclosures of land, 33a. or. 16 p., 3,000/. ; | Dunlace-rd., Clapton, u.t. 85 yrs., g.r. 62, r. 280, 255h; 
f. plot of land, oa. 3 r. 1 p., 252. 8, Southgate-rd., Kingsland, u.t. 33 yrs., g.r. 4l. 1081. 
OcToBeR 16.—By Merrett & Mould; ‘Tunbridge | 384, 3257. | ‘ 2 
Villa,” Twickenham, f., r. 452., 600/.—By Foster & Cran-| (Contractions used in these Lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
field: 16, Carholm-rd., Catford, u.t. 97 yrs., g.r. 62. 10s., | ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.t. for 
3502. improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground rent ; r. for rent; 
October 17.—By C. W. Davies : 33 and 35, Central-st., | f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; e.r, for 
St, Luke’s, f., r. 652, 725..—By Walker & Runtz: Con- } estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. get 
cessions of the ‘Castillon Mining Company,” with | annum; yrs. for years; st. for street; rd. for road ; sq. 
Machinery, &c., France, 600/. uare ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent; 
OcToBER 18.—By Baxter, Payne, & Lepper: The | yd. for yard, &c.] | 
freehold residence ‘‘ St. Clement's,” and 4 acres, Orpington, megennnees 
Kent, 1,200/.—By D. Young: ¥.g.r. of 11/., Cambridge- BUGGED 
ter., Barnes, reversion in so ‘yrs., 210/.; f.g.r. of 6o07., PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIAILS. 
Station-ter., New Malden, reversion in 79 yrs., 1,400/. ; TIMBER. TIMBER (continued), 
f.g.r. of 20/., Union-rd., Clapham, reversion in 54 yrs., Greenheart, B.G. Satin, Porto si | | 
4802. ; f.g.r. of 19/., Wandsworth-rd., reversion in 62 yrs., ton g/o/e ofo/o Walnut Ttallan = Bex} po 
ow ; five ~~ - f “7 t Eldon and Truro-rds., Res BF gees =~ ss/ovo : 
althamstow, 185/.; six f. cottages, Kew Foot-rd. te ony - 
Richmond, 225/. ; 4 to 8, Bond-st., Lambeth, u.t. or yrs., | Bich donee aii. scl ering 
g-r. 40/., 230/.; 68 and 70, Milton-rd., Herne Hill, u.t. 80] Bim, do, ...+.,-- 2/x5/0 4/o/o | MOMEPig.inBcot. 
yrs., no g.r., 500/. ; 24, 26, and 28, Hinton-rd., f., 6652. ; | Fir, Dantsic, &c. 1/s/o dete Bar, Welsh, in 
235, 237, East-st., Walworth, u.t. 91 yrs., no g.r., 4352. 3 | Oa: GO.«..+-02.+- 2/10/0 . s/o/o MS pire ty s/17/6 Solo 
2, Rippolsen-rd., Plumstead, f., r. 30/., 5450. ; 7, Balmer- a... Conate cod ha 720 Do. do. at works : 
rd., Bow, u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 3/., 190/. ; 6 and 10, Kingswood- | Do. Yell . -a/10/0 4j1s/o oe enti teaccs: 5/716 siaole 
rd., Penge, u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 12/., 2552. ; 18, The Avenue, | Lath, D'ntsic, fath 4/10/o 5/10/o | ~ 4. ~~ 
Brixton, u.t. 81 yrs., g.r. 72. 7s., r. 30/., 2452.3 104 and 106, | . St. Petersburg.. s/o/o 6/10/0 | coppRR— British, 
Fernlea-rd., Balham, u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 12/. 13S., rT. 50h, bit mage] Riga, a/zofo 4/rsfo| Sake 3nd ingot 44/x5/o aslo 
340/.; 56, Bensham Manor-rd., Thornton Heath, u.t. 77 | Odessa, crown ..-. 2/10/0 4/18/0 ~~ selected «+ ‘se 
yrs., g.r. 10l. 1os., 3052. ; 1 and 2, Thorpe Villas, Farnham, | Deals, Finlan Ly pete: giao | 
f., r. 24¢., 260/ and & xst std zoo 7/10/o ro/o/o| yer; GwMETALIb  o/olal 
OcToBER 19.— y D. Watney & Sons : The f. residence gd zie qe LEA D--Pig, 
‘‘ East Mascalls,” Old Charlton, and 2a. 2r. 16 p., 2,2502.| st. Petersburg, 7 S vveoeetoD 9/12/61 
~—-By Humbert, Son, & Flint; 48, 50, 52, St. Paul’s-rd., rst yellow .... 9/10/o r13/o/o English oe gfx2i6 oftso 
Mile End, u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 15/., r. go/., ool. ; 104, 106, | Do. andyellow.. 7/10/o 8/10/0| Sheet, English, 
St. Paul’s-rd., u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. r0l., r. 562, 545/.: 2, 4, | DO white -.00 hele wohncle 6 Ibs. per sq. ft. 
Venour-rd., u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. rol. ros., r. 52/., 4752.—B te Sea...... sea *6/olo haus 365 _ a 
Newbon & Co.: ¥F.g.r. of 21/., George-st., Commercial- | Canada, Pine 1st arise 29/olo| zt wo Bholish 7 
rd., E., reversion in ro years, 800/. ; 205, Mare-st., Hackney, | De. do. and .... 26/r0o/o 18/o/o| “sneet,.......ton arjsfe oA 
f., r. 652., good. ; 3, 15, Stavordale-rd., Highbury, u.t. 83 _ osteo. “4 me salle Vieille § Mon- : 
yrs. g.r. 16/., r. 842, 810/.; 2, Marquis-rd., Finsbury 2. ’ Tne Seale at/rsio oe 
ark, ri 9 VTS. g.r. = 15S.) T. 44005 485%. 3 39, — spevscoenes = 7lxs/0 ‘Aue 
muir-rd. .@) Oway, u.t. 9 . Te ° S. ~f o/o 9/s/o oe 
68, Newington Green-rd., Stoke N Brat, * om § s., pe we all kinds  3/ s/ofo pions cos este 
T. 4/., 2652.—By H. J. Bliss & Sons: 71, 73, Oxford-st., =. zr in. prep, Billiton ...+.-. 82/0/0 
tepney, u.t. 31 yrs., g-r. 67., 330/.; ‘* Florence Lodge,” | ast.........ce0ee o/ro/o ofr4/6 OILS. 
Ailsa-rd., Twickenham, f., r. 60/., 750/. ; 28, 20, 30, 32, Do. and ...... «+ 0/7/6 of/t2/o 
Wilton-sq., Hoxton, u.t. 33 yrs., g.r. 162. 16s.—Subject to — ~ pg Si te Laaneed congas : 
an annuity of so/., life, aged 74 yrs,, 730/.; 49, Queen’s-| “Honduras, .&e aj Jap. | Do. Ceylon ....-. 2/15/0 
rd., Dalston, u.t. 7 yrs., g.r. 52. 58., r. 287., 507.3 4, 6, 8, | Mahogany, Cuba l4 Palm, covcee 27/510 27 
Brownlow-rd., u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. 122., r. 99/., 8207. St. Rapeseed, English , 
TOBER 20.—By Messrs. Aldridge: F. residence| yy Pa Is 3/6 | _pale....... eons ag/za) | 
“‘Haroldean,” Parchmore-rd., Thornton Heath, 1,070/,— | Tepasco do. do. Fh it | BO Drown caress ooiolo 
By Reynolds & Eason: 219 to 225 (odd), Rommany-rd., | Honduras do. .. }| Oleine............ 98/0/0 
Norwood, f., 800/.; 86, Thornhill-rd., Barnsbury, u.t. 15 | Box, Turkey ton ajojo r3/o/o , US, dom 
yrs., no g.r., Fr. 50/., 2502. ; 72, 74; Caledonian-rd., King’s Rose, Rio ........  g/ofo 'o | Do. eeeeee | 
Cross, u.t. 41 yrs., g.r. 16/., r. 1054., 1,1102.; 108, Wenlock- oe RS qlojo x8/o/o TAR — Stockholin ot 
st., New Nort -rd., u.t. 5° yrs., g.F. 62, 6s., Yr. 32/., 195/.; ' mingo cere 0898 ~ o/o/6 o/1/3 Archangel i<heked pe 
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ications for insertion under this heading 

ea “ager yaa to ‘*The Editor,” and must reach us 
got later than 10 a.m. On Thursdays.] 





BARNSTAPLE. —For providing and laying 10,000 ft. stoneware 


&c., Combmartin, for the Union Rural Sanitary Autho- 
pipe cael Thorne, war cis Cross-street, Barnstaple :— 
T. Upton <onminn ii £2,555 © J. Seldon 2. ccccese £1,619 © O 
G. Parkin ..-+-+++++ 1,805 0 - Cutcliffe & Pile .... 1,538 © 0 
Batchelor & Snowden 1,755 3 3| Burgess & Goss, 
Parminter..... «s. 1,712 0 0| Combmartin®.... 1,508 0 0 
J. * Accepted. 


[Surveyor’s estimate, £1,743-] 





ST.—For the construction of low-level sewer, &c., for 
ge corporation Mr. J. C. Bretland, City Surveyor, Town Hall, 


08 Brebner eee £18,138 13 7 oF Martin, 


Si |! id AM dlevkeebooseh -+ £13,999 0 © 
cece 17,634 0 0 Workman & Co.y 
ieee anes 15,154 © ©| 108, Ann-street 
James Henry ot Belfast* ....... » 12,995 0 0 
* Accepted. 





BELLINGHAM (Northumberland). —For the execution of main 
sewerage and sewage disposal works for the towns of Bellingham 
oe Wark, for the Union Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. D. Balfour, 
C.E., 3. St- Nicholas-buildings, re eee -Tyne :— 





Tyfic wccccces £2,459 18 1 Pies nessedns £1,611 0 oO 

Wi sin eee 1,977 8 o| W. Carr.....cccceee 1,599 11 5 

.C. Brebner...... 1,843 o o| R. Hudson, Jr. .... 1,580 0 0 

Nicholson, Elliot, & G. Robson .....-.. 1,552 0 9 

Snowdon ..+-+see 1,833 18 1|J. Carrick, Durham* 1.487 1 9 
T, Dixon ..+.+eoees 1,784 9 0 *Accepted, 





BOLTON.—Accepted for the erection of an iron bridge, &c.. 
Ulleswater-street, for the Corporation. Mr. W. H Brockbank, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bolton. Quantities by the Borough 
Surveyor :— 
Townsend, Watson, & Gates, 25, pena ead 
Sheffield ..cccsccccccsccccese £2,227 O11 





RADFORD (Yorks.).—For the erection of stable fittings, 
Bn Hall, for Mr. W. Northrop. Messrs. Parkinson’ & Miall, 
architects, 170, Bowling Old-lane, —emete — 





Mason.—James Deacon, Shipley ........seeeeees £140 0 O 
oiner.—Edward Hall, Shipley....... secce cee 52.0 0 
laters.—B. & T. Thornton, PEO di cvcdccte di 20 0 Oo 

Plumber.—Samuel Rushworth, Shipley .......... 919 0 

Plasterer.—Thomas Bolton, Bradford .......... 610 0 

BRADFORD (Yorks.).—For the erection of a warehouse, 


Sunbridge-road. Mr, J. Jackson, architect, Barry-street, Bradford :— 
Mason and Foiner’s Work. —Cordingley Bros., 


Brunswick-place ...ccccccccccces. cosscssscecs £560 0 Oo 
Slater's Work.—Thomas Nelson, Manningham- 
DUD. voccccesepdtcccesaceceuscascncecesesanghes 30 0 O 





CAERPHILLY (Wales).—For the erection of a residence, for 


Mr, Young. Messrs. Bruton & Williams, architects, 15, Queen-street, 
Cardiff. juantities by the architects :— 
Hatherly & Carr .. £1097 o o| Powell & Mansfield . £942 ° Oo 
D.C. Jones & Co... 1,080 0 of E.C. Newby & Co... 927 10 10 
F, J. Robbins ...... 1,058 0O o|C. Price.. coscccce GR7 O © 
ohn Haines........ 1,040 90 O Bowers & ‘Co. odcece 920 0 O 
jon Jenkins ...... 1,c2rx © ©| Thos. Colborne...... 920 0 0 
. F. Richards & 
Co. eeeeeeveeeeeeee 959 15 8 








CARDIFF.—For the erection of a police-station, Bute-road, for 
the Corporation. Mr. W. Harpur, C.E., Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Cardiff. Quantities by the Borough Engineer :— 





Owen Lewis........ £6,440 0 o| F.G. Robbins...... 45,178 1 4 
D, J. Davies........ 6,020 8 o | Cox & Bardo ...... 5,042 4 6 
Thos, Evans........ 5 o o| E.R. Evans& Bros. 5,039 17 8 
Knox & Wells...... 5,750 o o| Henry Davies. 4,994 18 o 
James Allan ........ 5,712 0 O| E. F. Richards .. . 4,916 13 9 
ones Bros. ......+. 5,700 o o| W. Thomas & Co., 

.R. Waterman +39 o o| Cardiff (accepted) 4,775 0 o 
Hy.  o<escces 9 0 

[Borough Wassaper’s s estimate, £5,145. 8s. r1d.] 





CHELMSFORD.—For the erection of reservoirs, &c., for the 
Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. J. C. Smith, Surveyor, Tindal- 
square, Chelmsford :— 





Messrs. Woodward ........ £400 | W. Snare nevevecnhenbebid £ 
DEE wisenssccedcecccch . J. Rayner, East Hanning- 
W. Baker ........ TTT ITT 374 field (accepted) .......... 307 
OS Rr Ty, MU HAVGOR cccccccces 286 
For Pipes. 
Per ton. 


4in. 3 in. 2 in. 
S. W. Blyth, Ingatestone 44 10 0 4411 6 £41 Q 





CHERTSEY.—For the execution of drainage works, panwer 
fields, Byfleet, for the Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. William 
Durrant, Surveyor, Addlestone :— 


Thos, Adams .1..........:. a ee SEE es Pee 877 
BW TOUS oo. ccoces conde 95 H. G. Nesmyth, Chertsey*.. 70 
GA. Franks i cccsccceee oo 82 





° Apcopeny 





DONCASTER.—For the execution of Gralionp-neske, Sunder- 
land-street, Tickhill, for the Local Board. Mr. Roger Harvey 
Rawson, Surveyor, Westgate, Tickhill. Quantities by Surveyor:— 
Thomas Hornshaw 189 10 o| William Hancock, Wort 
Win, John Hague ..... 154.17 6| gate, Tickhill*...... £50 15 0 

* Accepted. 





FOLKESTON E.—For the erection of a porter's lodge, &c., at the 
Sanatorium, for the Corporation. Mr. J. White, Borough Engineer, 
Dover-road, Folkestone :— 


RE RRR £303 0 FE N@wman.....seeseeees £238 
B. Fowler....... wees» 293 O| F. E. Crosswell, Folke- 
oe & Paramor.. = . stone (accepted) sadnes 238 10 
unbridge ..: ...... 


fSurvey. o ’s estimate, £250.) 





GRAVESEND.—For pier works for the Royal Terrace Pier 


ate Company, Limited, Gravesend. Mr. John J. Robson, 
engineer, Westminster Chambers, 3, Victoria-st., London, S.W.: 

No. 2 Contract—Pile-driving, &c. 
cd bi nick £378 o| Colwell & Hazel ........ £348 10 
MLS adbncce Ccdeccecs 355 o| Munday & Sons*........ 340 0 

*« Accepted. 
03 Contract—Landing-stage, &c. 

NMiehenson & Co .+++45,878 | Messrs. Rennie .......... £3355 
. Westwood & Co. ...... , BSS Fs 3 
R&H, Green .......... 3,840 | Edwards & Symes........ 3,050 

ames Iron Company .. 3,574] Messrs. Sandford, Graves- 
J. W. Robertson & Co. . 314 411 end (accepted).......... ae 


Engineer's estimate, £2,829 0 0; Pile-driving, £275 0 o 





HAREFIELD (Middlesex).—Accepted for the erection of girder 
ridge over Roaring Ford, Springwell. Mr. Chas. Brown, surveyor, 
t House, Harefield :— 
les Brown, Harefield. eee @eeeeeesteseeeetesee £148 1°) 10] 





HAYES (Kent).—For alterations and additions to ‘‘ The Warren,” 
i Common, Kent, for Mr. Martin R. Smith. Messrs. Kidner & 
Smad? architects, 23, Old Resad-ctrent, os aan E.C, :—= 


Coccccces +++ £2,587 J. Messom 2... - 2000002, 
Amaud & Son............ 2,570 | Thos. Cooney Rat - 28 
& Fotheringham 2,821 | S. J. Scott (accepted) .... 2,209 





paving, &c., Gas Works:road, 
ad ker, Surveyor, Hunstanton :— 
eS Beeton.........0.00. amy Youu Nelson, Hunstanton*. £195 
Hipwell . 24 * Accepted, 


or the Local Board, Mr. J 


HURST (Lancs.).—For sewering, paving, Ponty Carrs-street and a 


part of Higher King-street, for the Local Bo Mr. Joseph Heys, 
Surveyor, Board Offices, King-street, Hurst. Quantities by the 
Surveyor :— 

J. B. Wild .......... £1,901 16 3] W. Underwood & 

John Stone ........ 1,769 3 Bro., Duckinfield* ta 4 0 
J. W. Brierley...... ° 





1,732 1 * Accepte 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £1,808 3 0.) 





LEAMINGTON.— For kerbing, sewering, &c., Campion and 
other roads and streets, for the Town Council :— 
Currall & Lewis ....£1,960 0 o| Jacob Biggs, Hock- 
Asphaltic Limestone ley, Birmingham* £1,570 0 0 
& Concrete Co, .. 1,608 18 8 * Acceptec 








LEDBURY.—For the construction of 94 yards brick sewer, &c., 
Bye-street, Ledbury, for the Rural Sanitary Authority of Ledbury. 
Mr. Robt. ‘Bainford, Surveyor, Hereford :— 


ewer Footpath. Total. 
Lewis & Co. . ....0002 £255 0 O eee KETIZ 0 O 10e- £367 0 O 
J: PLECCE oo eeeseeeecees 237 10 oO 109 0 O «s-. 34010 O 
BTU on cccscccccsccss 260 14 0 52 12 9 313 6 9 
D. Smith, Ledbury* .. 218 8 o 76 2 2 294 10 2 
* Accepted. 





LEEDS.—For the erection of sixteen houses, Elford-grove, 
Roun ae for the Leeds Industrial Co-operative Society, 


Limited. Mr. W. S. Braithwaite, 6, South-parade, Leeds :— 
Brick, Mason, and Ex.—C. Myers, Wood- 

ROUSE oc pa ccccbdcccdcdesnccasbéowasenace vevee+4,2,007 18 0 
Plasterer.—W. Pennington, Woodhouse ...... 315 0 O 
Slaters.—J. Atkinson & Son, Whitehall-road, 

Leeds cccccece bd dsddeecooeetecces Sdhabecpese 160 0 O 





LEICESTER. are additions, &c., to workhouse, for the Union 


Guardians. ind, architect, 3, Grey Friars, Leicester. 
Quantities by anehlanet _ 
.T. & W. . Hutchinson & Son £2,404 17 0 
Chambers ........ + £2,632 I 15 {jardin on & Elliot 2,385 o o 
T. Bland & Son . 2,622 0 i oi ee oi cleces 2,346 © Oo 
Clarke & Garrett .. 2,484 0 A. Piant, Leicester* 2,320 0 0 
. Riddett & Son .. 2,477 © . * Accepted. 
. E, Johnson ..... + 2,474 0 0 








LITTLE BERKHAMSTEAD (Herts).—For restoration of the 
Parish«Church of St. Mary. Mr. E. Swinfen Harris, architect, 
12, Buckingham-street, Strand :— 


BOG <<. dui ccacss oad £1579 0 o| Wade........... 1+ 1,266 0 O 
CGEM cocccic eseeese 1,412 16 0| Wilford, Newport 
POON as Sedebsicvace 1,410 0 O Pagnell (accepted) 1,221 7 6 








LLANDAFF.—For the construction of roads and sewers on the 
Fairwater Grove Estate, for Mr. Thos. J. Masters, St. Mary’s-street, 
Cardiff. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, surveyor, 1, St. John's-square, 
Cardiff. Quantities by surveyor :— 





Richard Smith...... 4,447 13 : David Love ........ £3,431 17 8 

Wood & Son ...... 408 Richards & Co. .... 3,213 2 1 

prageans. Bastow, & Thomas Rees ...... 3,113 17 2 
scapasceessoee 4,33t oO o| John Mackay, ‘New- 

ones Gibbon...... 4179 5 8 port, Mon.*..... - 2,525 8 x1 

Lattey & Co. ...... 179 8 9 x Snow- 

Knight & Harvey .. ry a 91 dom ...e. ccocssccce 2,405 3 0 

+ RAL 





LONDON.—For the enlargement of the Infants’ Department of 
the Albion-street School, Rotherhithe, by 81 places, and for the 
provision of Cookery and Laundry Centres, and for other works, 
for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


For brick- 

work in 

cement, add 
Holloway Beet, ..++20+0he¢s+000 L706 0 0 136 0 O 
Lathey Bros, .scccccccsccceses 7,000 O O 99 0 oO 
J. Smith & Sons ........ ae F 6,864 0 Oo 128 o O 
BE, OL Be Fe MED ec dccccéesess 6,864 0 Oo 80 0 Oo 
J. Shillitoe & Son ...... coccce 6,983 0 O 97 10 oO 
We BPO sctccecens we ececcece 6,555 © O «ee. IIS 0 O 
B. E. Nightingale .......... oe 6,307 0 O «eee 104 O O 
Co-operative Builders Co..... © 6966 © O cooe 9] 0 OC 
J. Willmott & Sons.........-. Gwe O".500. Bee 
C. Com, Hackmey..ccccecessiese 6,117 0 of tor o of 


* Recommended for acceptance by t the Works Committee. 





LONDON.—For erecting Laundry and Cookery Centres on the 


Sumner-road site, Peckham, and for other works, for the School 
Board for London, Mr, T. J. Bailey, Architect .— 

For brick- 
work in 
cement, add 
Foster & Dicksee .....+++++0+4,3923 0 O «+. £36 0 O 
J. Longley & Co. .cccccccvses 3,600 0 O - 39 00 
ere Pe ccraccesnecenes 3499 0 O « 20-6 
 & H. BF. Higgs ..cccccccccs 3,135 0 O « 58300 
siouian & te wT. Ste esoedece (HIE OO cee BO OC 
Lather BeGGsi .scndecdeschene « £m 0 ~ - +: O° 
Holliday & Greenwood, Brixton 3,015 0 o of 


44 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works ‘Committee. 





ION DON-—For completing the re-instatement of the boys’ and 
girls’ departments of the Albion-street School, Rotherhithe, afteg 
fire, for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
Architect :— 


WW. DE ioe dntb cod ddce £807 | Holliday & Greenwood ....£8s50 
Holloway Bros. ......sse00. 875 |B. E. Nightingale, Albert 
D. CRASUETIS. . cccccccss 858 Embankment® ...esseeee 


* Accepted by the Works Committee. 





LONDON.—For re-building the girls’ water-closets and the wash- 
house in connexion with the Lewisham-bridge School, and for 
enclosing, denining, and tar-paving land, for the School Board for 


London. Mr. T > eS Architect :— 

A. Morgan....+.seeee 665 o|J. B. Gerrans.......... -4540 © 
G. Summers ......ceeee- 600 o| Holliday & Greenwood 529 0 
Kirk & Randall ........ 598° 0 | A. Black & Son . +. §00 0 
oH. Hodgin .ccccccece = - E, Proctor, Woolwich*.. 49° 0 
C, Foreman ......... 


560 
* Recommended for uk BE by the Works Committee. 





LONDON.—For the formation of a room for manual training 
purposes underneath the archway in the boys’ poe of the 
Gideon-road Sgpect, Lavender-hill, for the hool Board for 
London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


Wy, TG en Sai cocks se £316 | Holloway Bros. ....... canna $272 
W. Hammond...........+- ” B. E. Nightingale.......... 267 
Lathey BroS. weceseeses Garrett & Sons, Clapham* 230 


Recommended for icoopenbes by the Works ‘Committee. 





LONDON.—For the provision of Cookery and Laundry Centres 
on the site in Melvin-road, Penge, for the School Board for London. 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


For brick- 

work in 
cement, add 

F. & H. F. Higgs...ccscceees--£2,890 0 0 ..4-£38 0 © 
J. Smith & Sons ....cscececees 1,480 0 O «ese JO 0 O 
H, Mallett eeeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeee 1,304 16 Q eeee 39 8 6 
Lathey Bros. ........ ccccdcccee 2.908 GO DO cece 38 ° 0 
¥. ga dingd Seaee!. 290 OO: tc + 059 
Rieck & Son... snddléjeceaceces  1ane 0.0, exer © @ 
PETTITT TL Le a . O eoor 529 OO 

Watlidayar Cowideonk Brixton® 1,18 ° 0 


32 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Cominittee. 





LONDON.—For erecting new offices for the girls’ department of 
the Upper North-street School, Poplar, for refitting the boys’ and 
infants’ offices, and for providing a J new system of drainage, 
for the School Board for London: any Architect :— 


D. Gibb & Co. ....... eee s+ £985 % 2 aos sh in seen de dbs «- £900 
BES TOUEE: o00se0cesenceees 932 Calnan Ee Co, Cou 
ocdndpwel « mercial- road* 





Surveyor’ s approximate estimate, £210.] 


H, Kai ht & ‘Son 
| 


Lecommended by the Works Committee or acceptance, | 


training room, “Gets 
g class-room in connexion wah the the Oldfield-road 


WR aye wes —For providing a manual 


a dra 
Sead. Beste” Newin , and for other works, for the School 


Board for London. r. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 

Foster & Dicksee ...... £10,818 ; N. Lidstone ............ £8,924 
Ww.G r & Son...... 10,394] Treasure & Son, Wight. 

A. R @ BER cccovese — man-road, Harringay* 8,898 


D. Charteris .......++. 
*Recommended for ncconianas by the Works Committee, 





LONDON.—For providing ang Same a small low pressure hot- 
water apparatus in the gra on the Creed-place site, 
East Greenwich, for the ocho Board for London. Mr. T. J. 


Bailey, Architect :— 
Maguire & Sons orccenetaiin g yr on hasan patie 4 
T. Potter & Sons....... 247 o| R. Crane 175 
. Grundy, City-road, ‘N. 170 6 
. F. Clarke & Sons®*.... 


W. G. Cannon .......... 24 
Dawson & - eae a 79 

* Messrs. Clarke & Sons ince stated that the amount of their 
tender should have been £179, and not £79. The Works Committee, 
as a matter of emergency, accepted the tender of Mr. J. Grundy, 








LONDON. aliens the erection of six ae, Coe 
re. N.W. Mr. Elijha Hoole, ect, 16, tater d 
circus 

E. Houghton & Son .... a: * eesene Bros, ....++++ £1,254 
H. J. Holloway ..... .. 





LONDON.—For the erection of new class-rooms and chambers 
in Gray’s Inn-place, for the Honourable Society of Gray's Inn, Mr. 
Lewis H. Isaacs, architect. Guanttens by Mr, J. F. Bull :— 
Bywaters ... eooess £9,850] Worsley & Co. .......00- £8,948 

olland & Hannen.. -» 9198} Patman & Fotheringham Lea 
Trollope & Sons ........ 9,088 | H. J. Williams ee ree 8, 





LONDON.—For sewering, levelling, &c., Umfreville and three 
other roads, for the Tottenham Local Board. Mr. J. E. Worth, 
engineer, Coombs Croft-house, High-road, Tottenham :— 

er —a — Harringay- 


roa r road (Part 3). 
ia. & Bloomfield £304 41 ..£1,09t 14 10 ..£351 7.0 ..41,401 17 


at ment 14 00... 1,158 0 O.. FOO. 1,160 O09 
Ze Rowley .. . _ -- 2,082 19 8 .. - +» 1,093 155 
wast n 399 
reen 292170.. 1,029 O11%.. 3399 3%.. 1,054170 
F, A. Jackson me —e 
ebeede 60 oc Ei © 0... 40000 «6 1,044 00 
A. tr Catiey, oe 
oyd-sq.,W.C, 282 0 of.. 1,083 0 Oe 3420006 1,040 0 0% 


Accepted. 





LOST WITHIEL (Cornwall).—For the erection of vestries at the 
parish church. Mr. Edmund Sedding, architect, Buckland- 
terrace, Plymou 
Bassett eeeee soencoeancoisiagaall 5, Stevens, Lostwithiel* ....£185 

ccepted. 





MANCHESTER.—For the construction of sewers, &c., Cheadle, 
for the Local Board. Mr. Edwd. Sykes, C.E., Surveyof, Public 


ykes, 
Offices, Cheadle. Quantities by Surveyor :— 
Allen Taylor, Hazel-grove, Stachnost... sescceees 059 O @ 





ag ag — For business premises, Leeming-street, for 
Mr. F, Jolly, Mansfield, Mr. R, Frank Vatlaness architect, 


Manafeld £618 | J. H. Vick 

ris y eteeeeeeeaeee 61% ic ers . eereseeeeeeceaeaee 

Thos, Fish & Sons ........ 568 Fisher Bros., Mansfield*® 1s 
* Pie betara’ subject to deductions. 





MANSFIELD,—For coments E sowernae, building manholes, 
ventilating chambers, &c., Radford eacock streets, for the 
poe Council, Mr. Frank Vallance, Borough Surveyor, Mans- 


Peacock-street. —— eo 


. W. Fisher........ Seécecs cece BPO Gcdkee 
.A. Vallance ...... eb décess = : O ceccce pe 0 z 
. H. Vickers ..... scccccccces 199 O O ceseee 545 0 CO 
462 19 Oo 


ames Bradley, Lincoin®. P 80 © évdice 
Accepted. 





OXFORD.—For the erection of two houses and shop, Blackfriars. 
road, for the Corporation. Mr. W. H. White, City Engineer, 


xford :— 
W. Brucker ........ £1,212 15 7 ~ 5. Wheeler...... -Hr,019 14 0 
Le S. Kimberley . 1,127 0 oO] W. Rose........0s: 3 10 
: Halles sowetveie 1,293 14 10 C. * Sheena a 879 0 O 


818 o a 





POTTER HEIGHAM (Norfolk).—For building board school and 
master’s house for the Potter Heigham School Board, Mr. Arthur 
— —. architect, 10, Regent-street, Yarmouth. Quantities by 
the architect :— 











Seanany wel, 

Barnard.. stad asssbesscconseline 58 r10 .... 848 § 
« HOWES ccccccccvcscccscccces 3437 O O cove $6 16 
& Son eeenereeeeeeeeeeeeee I, o °o eeee ° °o 
eoccccccccsccecceseces 25373 12 O coon $$ 11 6 
eeecceccenes ccccccccccdy” 6,968 BS © ccce ° oO 
& Sons eeeeeeeeeeeveee 1,342 7 o eeece 63 8 11 
GE CO. ccccccccccccescs 3,988 O O cece O09 GO OC 
socesce cccccccccccssss~ 2:907 30 O coon BBD OC 
®ereeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1,295 Oo o eee 5! o o 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1,22 ° °o eere 49 ° °o 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee I, 96 ° r4 eeee 5° °o °o 
eeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeaeeee eee I,t 19 eeee 49 19 °o 
nee beanvenne - 1,185 © O wee. 47 00 
eeeeeaee eee eee 1,1Is 5 °o eeee oie Qo 
(withdrawn ° o oO 


ME iievsceniad 
* Accepted subject to approval by oy Ee ott Thesasienent. 





POULTON-LE-FYLDE (Lancs.).—For the erection of schoo 
buildings, Lockwood-road and Ellitson-street, for Miss Rogerson. 
e-street, South. Shore, 


Mr.. T. P. Worthington, architect, Price 

Blackpool :— 

Jonas Kirkbride ....£1,538 o o Nighenesie & 

Wm. Eaves ........ 1,370 10 0 secceses Sl 9Qh O O 
G, Smith, Gt. Marton, iernan........ 1,327 0° @ 


im se 
nr. Black pool* .. 1,355 15 © *Accep 





ROCK FERRY (Cheshire).—For kerbing, 6, Gana ee &c., Old 
Chester-road, for the ee Seen Lae Board. Mr. G. M. 


Lloyd, Surveyor, King-street, i 
ppemnn Myers eoeeee 440 O O Jee es, Lower 

F. Chadwick .... a 5 0 oe ~ ya Birken- 
John Morgan ........ SD Bi BORE cccccccccccces £300 0 0 
peeling & Swann.... a 0 0 John Burihain ccccce OF 7 OC 
Wm, M addock eeaeee gat 8 9 








ROTHERHAM.—For the erection of a hotel at Coniiow, for the 

executors of the late Mr. R. J. Bentley. Mr. H, L. Tacon, archi- 

fect, ait Westgate, Rotherham. Quantities by architect :— 
Sereeeeeeeete occ ed2, 457 Chadwick & Co., 

Robt, Stell wccccccccccses 2,279 cet yO teeta 

Chas, Green..sscseceesess 1,905 * Accepted, 





ROTHERHAM.—For oe erection of houses and shop, Swinton, 
for Mr. H. Glasby. Mr. H. L. Tacon, architect, rz, pigs Ob teers 


Rotherham. Quantities by architect :— 
Wm, Holt eeeeeteeeereee $05 385 'o| Jo Newsu wsum poscoonscesniaun ; 
Jno, Tradewell......+++ Jos. Bower, Swinton*® 





SCUNTHORPE.—For the eection of four houses, afid Stores, 
New Brumby, Doncaster, we ae for the Co-operative 
Industrial Society, Limit eseht ts Loess architect, 
i por near caster. tm 








H. J. Scott cobesateseraaa 10 oseph Cites 
G. d ae SPs orpe, Doncaster® «£1,360 10 
= ¥ Accepted, 


W.A, Hollingsworth ee 
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SOUTH WEALD (Essex).—For mak Junction ane Moe = 

other roads, for the South iy Sanitary athoFity, Mr. A. T. G, TO CORRESPONDENTS. THE BATH STONE FIRMS, 

Woods, surveyor, New-road re gee, go a G nee te rn F —_ to the Secretary S the ey aa Ast Depaenant, 

Catley A. T I ros., — c »61,744 1 — no one can give an opin “« eae ouch . oint without persona 

Adams Thomas : 3 as Accepted. y inspection of the Notge and site).—H B P. (list appeared last FOR ALL THE A ROvED KINDS OF 
Surveyor’s A £1,808 o o. week).—J. W. B.— (amounts Spoaid have been stated).— BATH STONE. 


G. H. . (ditto). = pe ‘a3 (too late), 

2 . All statements A facts, —_ i ne my &c., must be accompanied F LUATE, for Hardening and Pres 
pSTOCKPORT.—For laying. a main sewer, &c., Hempshaw dane, Pee Se CLS SF See ae necessarily for publica Calcareous Stones and Marbles. 
ort hway and Sewers Committee, r, Jno. son, Ww declin in t books and 
ste urveyor, St. Petersgate, p Sree * — reams 9 Wr B+. aoe Sompenes “Ue a peeing giving 

orthington omas 1,053 id NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 

Pown . Broadhurst .... 1,174 13 114 | public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. D ULTIN 
Simon Y ep vase ayes Bros., 43 We cannot undertake to return rejected commun 0 G S T 0 N 


tcations. 
ft - lane, 
Allen Taylor Clarke 126 4 4 : Stockport® Lettets or communications (be -— mores oe ~, which have CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 


x6 Accepted. pen Gupmanied Se for other — literary wt! ra DOULTING, SHEPT 

be addvessed to THE EDITOR; thoes relating to advertisements ON-MA Lom 
STOCK PORT.-—-For excavating, paving, sewering, &c., Armoury CUBTISHER ands business matters should be addressed to THE London Agent: 

and three other streets, for the Corporation. Mr. Jno. Atkinson, PU SHER, and sot to the Editor. ey WILLIAMS, 16, Craven- st, Strand y 


C.E., Weel Surveyor, St. 9 0) {Be Stockport :— 


























R. Lom £829 9 | J. Broadhurst TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Worthington ayes Bros., 48, Turn 


, * 798 18 “THE BUILDER "issu 
a + HL ig — Stockpo tet casteatt mM any ay > a ce 5 HAM HILL STONE, . 
Pellumd. Yndln China’ Cevlon, bec cue’ per annem Remittances}. cme attention of Architects is sped 


WOR NG.—For the buildi f all h for M = Prbtisbes of GLAS FOURDRINIES qe At er WwW c invited to the durability and a 
—For the building of a small grain warehouse for Mr. © , W.C. beautiful c 
H. Gloster. Mr. Robert Clamp, echitect, The Retreat, of this material. Quarries well coal. 4 ) 


Woking. “Quantities furnished :— _ - tch guaranteed. Stonework delive 


RE Gale’ cosssisss toy 7 9 H. Ingram (accep ica” es 3 0 0 PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, fixed complete. Samples and estimates ff 
W. Jj. Butt 562 [All of Woking. aiaiedae: The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, St 
CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr, B, 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE 


WORKINGTON.—For St. Michael's Catholic Schools additions. Hi - : 
Peele ae iimehicdy acupiaed to bie. panies. Gawne, anchibest. SHIPS. PS, TRADE. AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [At 


Bridge-street, Workington :— 
Ss. ¢ Brag Whinney 








Ey 














os. 6d, 
° Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 


© | dsements on front page, C petitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction CRAIGLEITH STONE, 
ister, McCartney & sor °° | &c., may be obtained on application lt any UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and 


Lister, Harrington- FOUR Lines (about thirty words) or under es liv for Public Buildi h i 
16 1 road, Workington*.. sor o o ° pecially for Public Buildings with great | 
* Accepted. PREPAYMENT. 15. ABSOLUTELY scHes re VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPP 


*,* Stam —— be sent, but all small sums 
s Feast tytn tn Bs of nde tr in| RSD SE Sean tas une oe ee ee 
cwerage 5) stem, Totlan ay.—In the list of tenders for this | to and a Ides , 7 
work which appeased in our last lesue, page 310, the names of B. | of ‘‘ THE BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W J. & A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, Ny, 
Cooke & Co. and J. Ford appear. Weare informed by Messrs. B. Advertisements for the current week’s issue bam received bn ae - 3 
| & Co., of Battersea, that this is incorrect, as their tender was | THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY but “Classification " 
ed and sent.in with their usual signature of B. Cooke & Co. = teed for any which may reach the Office after HALF-PAST ‘ : 
e may add that we printed the list as we received it. yf on that day. Those iptended os the front Page should Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic 
noon on WE 
SPECIAL,_ALTERATIONS IN STANDING apver. | ASphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office 
oe eS  TISEMENTS orORDERS TO DISCONTINUE | Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materi 
SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by | sme the Office before 10 am. on WEDNESDAY — P 
in and the » 0Y | MORNING. damp courses, railway arches, warehouse fic 


; ishi The Publisher cannot WwW ° ni 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, r9s. per annum (or | , The Publisher cannot cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI: | flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-roc 


and 
4s. od. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder,” strongly recommends that of the latter CO PIES ONLY should be sent. ies, tun-rooms, and terraces. 


by Friday Morning's Post. PERSONS Advertising in“ The Builder,” may have Replies ontractors to the Forth Bridge Co, [ r 


addressed 
to the Office, 46, = — street, Covent Garden, W.C. free of 
é. be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent, 


“THE BUILDER ” CATHEDRAL SERIES. meen : —- QUANTITIES, . er LITHOGRAP i 
‘THE CATHEDRALS COLONT A CIRTOL ATOM en PAPER, PER, for POREIGH ond accurately and with despatch. ; 


METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st., §, 

- we bn READING CASES, { NINEPENCE EACH. “QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES AND DI 4 

~ | By Post (carefully packed), rs For 1893, price 6d. post 7d. In leather x/- Post x/z. [An 

each case—-EXTERIOR VIEW, sgocly Gaem for this series, ie 


In 
GROUND PLAN, te a large scal e, shaded to indicate the date and 





ceooneoo 






























































style of the several parts; DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLE, with 
eatery Sioa, | tat W.H.Lascelles& Co eS 
®2, Lichfield ro. Rochester ‘ Cae: David's e . . LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTER 


at Deceont |. an Gaepeere . Ripon | Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale prom 
13 St. Paul's | ar. Bango ‘Chester |121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. eae. ae 


*6. Exeter 14. Hereford 4 
4&5, East Harding St. Fetter-lane, E.C. [Ar 








. Salisbury x5. Chichester 


8. Bristol 6. Ely x 
epost free FOURPENCE-HAL PENNY each, except 1, 2, St S. Telephone No. 270. 
6, 6, 7 tz, —_ 26, the —— of “THE BUILDER” containing th 


ing of print; rints of the VIEW, PLAN, AND 
peecatitce warce® aeereeSanutene | HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. CT ATES 
LINCOLN, and YORK, can be had, rs. each, cosege and 


rea. Speen neem tay gamer LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. '  SLATING. 


‘THE ANCIENT CATHEDRALS Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 


OF SCOTLAND. greatest care. 
Dione yee ete pte CONSERVATORIES, Hayeris Aqiar ul 
x Shogo July]. Abertont” Sevens foun New 4 GREENHOUSES. ; 


7. Dunkeld Fan. 6|® sett al rin wars} + WOODEN BUILDINGS, 47, EASTCHEAP, CITY. 
ye ag Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. | SLATE SLAB WORKS. 
THE REREDOS, ST. PAUL'S, : 


DoRTrOneS = CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS.| EUREKA GREE 
for Preserving the Plates unfolded, ss. 6d. ; by post 3s. SLATES. 


London: Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” ¢6, Catherinest.,w.c ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. SOLE IMPORTERS. 















































= ARCHITROTS should see our ** PRESTO” parenr sett: 


Acting Closet Seat and Cistern. A flush is absolutely secured 
a whenever Oloset is used, either in the ordinary way, or for slops or 
HOSPIT urinal, 
ane” There is no awkward or Complicated machinery. It looks like an 
ordinary Pedestal Closet Seat. It can be adapted to eommon 
hoppers, or the most elaborate Pedestal Closet, One observer says: 
Tt works like magic.” It is entirely new, and unique in ites 
simplicity, 
It can be seen at our Offices, 


JOHN KNOWLES & CO. MANUFACTURERS. 


Denote ot | at Star Wharf, Regent’s Canal, King’s Road, St. Pancras, N.W.; Midland Railway Goods Stations, St. Pancras, and 1d Child's B 
cklewood ; London and North-Western Railwa 4 Goods Station, Old Ford, Bow, E.; North London Railwa ic 
Hammersmith and Chiswick, W.; London and South- —— mawuy a Twickenham ; and Great Northern Baio Pe 
reen, Sou 
Goods delivered by Vans in loads of not less than 30 cwt. to seg part of London. Shipping Orders promptly executed. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 1d 
Works: Wooden Box, Burton-on-Trent. Sheffield Office & Depot: 35, Green Lane. Nottingham Office: Brougham Chambers, Wheeler Gate 


Chief London Office: 38, KING'S ROAD, ST. PANORAS, N.W. 


Telegraphic Addresses —London Office, “JOHN KNOWLES, LONDON.” ks Office “ KNOWLES WOODVILLE,' 4 re ephone No. 
Sheffield Telephone No. 11. , _— me | 
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Shewing jointing, 


THE BUILDER, OCTOBER 28, 1893. 


Fig. 3—FROM TUPLOW HILL, NEAR CATERHAM, SURREY (LOOKING EAST). 


Shewing Chalk hills in foreground, on left, and in distance ; Upper Greensand undulation, and low-lying lands 
formed of Gault clay. 
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Fig. 4—FROM SELSLEY HILL, NEAR STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Shewing profile of Rodborough Hill surmounted by a castle. The top of the hill is Inferior Oolite, having a steep slope, under which 
come the Midford Sands with a lesser slope, then an arch-shaped tract of Upper Lias Clay and Marlstone, the bottom of the valley 
being Lower Lias Clav. 
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INK PHOTO SPFPAGUE & C° 485. EAST HARDING STREET FETTER 
Fig. 5—SECTION IN CHALK QUARRY, PURLEY, SURREY. 
Shewing two kinds of Chalk, viz., soft Chalk rubble and Chalk rock. 


SCENERY AND GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE (See Students’ Column ). 
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